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Comfort’s: 
Six Million Readers. 





WINTER IS THE SEASON TO IN- 
TEREST THE BUYINGCLASS, FORIN 
WINTER THEY READ MORE THAN 
DURING ANY OTHER SEASON. TRY 
COMFORT AND SEE. 





Statisticians estimate nearly six persons to a home in census taking. 
ComFoRT goes into over one million two hundred and fifty thousand 
(1,250,000) homes, 

The number of ComrortT's subscribers is greater than the combined 
armies of England and Japan, which is only 858,629 men. 


ERY responsible general advertising agent 
represents Comfort. 
W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, Augusta, Me. 


Beston Office : New York Office: Chicago Office: 
John Hancock Building. Tribune Building. Marquette Building. 
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ADVERTISING A RAILROAD. 
By Chas. Seth Brown. 

The advertising management of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway is in charge of Mr. E. J. Mc- 
Mahon. Upon the fourth floor of the 
company’s general office building at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. McMahon’s de- 
partment is comfortably situated. 

PRINTERS’ INK representative found 
this gentleman surrounded with the 
usual equipment of the successful ad- 
vertising manager. While the adver- 
tising of a railroad is a particular and 
truly special work, Mr. McMahon has 
well-defined convictions regarding all 
branches of publicity. He is interested 
in everything that tends to the better- 
ment of the business, and expressed 
himself as bitterly opposed to the fake 
element in advertising, both in medi- 
ums and methods. e is a thorough 
student, and his nine years’ connection 
with the advertising department of the 
‘* Lake Shore ” has given him the expe- 
rience necessary to manage the public- 
ity side of one of the best railway sys- 
tems in the world. 

The “‘ Lake Shore” Christmas page 
in the magazines was under considera- 
tion when PRINTERS’ INK man asked : 

‘* Will you give PRINTERS’ INK some 
information about the advertising ef- 
forts of your company ?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘* What mediums do you use?” 

‘*In the fisrt place we make use 
quite largely of our local newspapers 
or those along the line of the road. In 
many instances, perhaps, the use of 
what we term local newspapers is of 
no special advantage to us, but it is 
generally considered by railroad people 
that the use of the local press is a ne- 
cessity. We also make use of the 
leading magazines. In addition to 
these we put out quite a number of 
publications of our own, such as sum- 
mer-resort books and folders, booklets 
and leaflets relating to our high-class 
trains and those descriptive of the line, 
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its cities and interesting points ; also 
booklets relating to particularly large 
national gatherings, suchas G. A. R., 
y. P. S.C. E., N. E. A., etc. Then 
there are the time tables, of which, 
because of our large patronage, we are 
obliged to issue large quantities. Our 
book form time table we endeavor to 
make attractive, and to incorporate in 
it fresh reading matter which will in- 
terestthe passenger en route, and also 
cause a desire on the part of the pro- 
spective traveler to go our way.” 

**In the matter of railroad competi- 
tion, what are the points of excellence 
you emphasize in the advertising ?”’ 

“*It is our aim to educate people to 
the fact that we have the best line of 
railway between the eastern and west- 
ern country, which fact a trip over our 
line will fully substantiate, With that 
in view we try to impress on the minds 
of intending travelers these points: 
That this is the only double track line 
between the East and West, meaning at 
once greater safety, faster trains and 
prompt service; that being a line prac- 
tically free from curves and grades, 
and with a roadbed famous for its 
smoothness and excellence, they secure 
im consequence the most comfortable 
route; that without question it pre- 
sents the finest train service both in 
time and equipment between those 
great commercial centers — Chicago 
and Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and 
Boston. As a strong self-evident 
argument of the punctudlity of the serv- 
ice, the further fact is presented of its 
operation of the government’s great 
fast mail trains, being the greatest 
through mail route in the world, to 
symbolize which the government mail 
pouch was selected, a number of years 
ago, as this road’s trade-mark.” 

**Do you know what results follow 
your advertising ?” 

“IT can only say that this company 
is fully satisfied that the general re- 
sults of its advertising have been bene- 
ficial. It is almost impossible for rail- 
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roads to trace direct results from any 
particular publication. We key our 
advertising more or less through re- 
quests for various publications we issue, 
and while we can not say we secure a 
passenger of everybody who asks for 
one of those publications, we feel that 
the advertisement has been of benefit 
in keeping the road’s name before the 
public. We believe that the favorable 
impression upon the mind of the reader 
will lead him to select the ‘Lake 
Shore’ as his route when he has occa- 
sion to travel.” 

‘*T notice that you illustrate ads, and 
use very little reading matter. Why 
do you do this?” 

‘*TIt has been said that railroads are 
the poorest advertised line of business 
in the country. After studying for 
some years a great many of the adver- 
tisements put out by the roads, I must 
say that I could not present much of 
an argument to the contrary. The 
commonest fault with railroad adver- 
tising is the crowding of space and a 
seeming disregard for what is said. 
The duties which railroad advertising 
men, in the majority of cases, are ex- 
pected to perform, largely account for 
this; they have not time to study the 
great question of publicity. It is my 
aim to avoid the old stereotyped way 
of advertising railroads. My reason 
for using illustrations is to make the 
advertisement more attractive. I be- 
lieve a little reading matter will em- 
phasize the one or two particular points 
to be brought out and impress them 
more strongly on the mind. I find 
that there are so many good points to 
present in connection with advertising 
the ‘Lake Shore’ that it is impossible 
to successfully present them except by 
taking up one or two at a time in dif- 
ferent advertisements. Another reason 
is that this admits of changes, freshness 
in advertising being considered by me 
as essential to better results. We gen- 
erally illustrate our advertisements to 
an extent sufficient at least to make 
them a little more attractive than a 
plain type advertisement, sometimes 
using a small specially prepared illus- 
tration in connection with our trade- 
mark,”’ 

** About what space do you use in 
the magazines ?’’ 

** Usually half pages.’’ 

** Outside of the magazines do you 
use any other general publications ?’’ 

‘*Yes, we take on some of the lead- 
ing religious and non-sectarian papers, 


also some of the leading educationa} 
publications.” 

‘* Do you use trade publications ?” 

‘*Our use of what we call class and 
trade publications is very limited. In 
fact, if we take on half a dozen in the 
course of the year we consider that we 
have passed the limit. This advertis- 
ing is in the shape of reading notices, 
not display. Taken as a whole, trade 
mediums are not considered by us as 
of any special benefit.” 

**Do you place your advertising di. 
rect, or through agents?” 

‘*We usually place our advertising 
direct ; there have been some few oc- 
casions where we have done a little 
business with the agents, but it has 
always been very limited.” 

‘* What is your annual advertising 
appropriation ?’’ 

‘*This company does not make any 
stated appropriation for its advertising. 
Some years it runs larger than others, 
This is due to the advertising we are 
obliged to do to secure certain lines of 
business of which we may have had no 
previous knowledge.” 

‘*How do you follow up requests 
from inquirers?’’ 

‘* We send booklets, pamphlets and 
time tables. No small amount of our, 
work is done in connection with the 
preparation of our regular and special 
pamphlets.” 

The scribe was shown four late pub- 
lications of this class, all excellent ex- 
amples of the printer’s art, carefully 
compiled, printed on heavy enameled 
ro and profnsely illustrated with 

alf-tone engravings. ‘‘ Justifying Its 


Excellence,’ ‘“Two Privileges of Sum- 


mer Travel,’”’ ‘‘ Lake Chautauqua,” 
and a 32-page pamphlet published in 
August, 1897, asa G. A. R. Encamp- 
ment souvenir. They are ‘‘ Lake 
Shore”’ announcements — advertise- 
ments—but nice enough to command 
position upon the ‘‘ center table.” 

‘* We follow inquiries for special in- 
formation by letter, notifying our trav- 
eling agents to look up parties in their 
territory and still further interest them. 

“‘The Christmas page in the maga- 
zines may be said to be a feature of 
the ‘Lake Shore’ advertising. We 
are well pleased with this class of ad- 
vertising. They are prepared with 
great care, and have been very favor- 
ably received. 

‘*A railroad of the magnitude and 
character of the ‘Lake Shore’ gets 
the benefit of publicity of the highest 








order in the shape of free newspaper 
advertising. The Exposition Flyer, 
run between New York City and Chi- 
cago in twenty hours, during the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, gave our road a 
great amount of free advertising. When 
this train wes announced one of Amer- 
ica’s leading daily papers editorially 
declared that it was not only unsafe but 
an impossibility to run a train regularly 
at this rate of speed, especially during 
the time of heavy travel. From May 
I, 1893, to Nov. 19 of the same year, 
this train made its run not only with 
the greatest regularity but without an 
accident. It was an unprecedented 
event, and we secured a vast amount of 
advertising that was practically beyond 
price, the best that can be obtained, 
namely, free newspaper advertising. 

“Mr. McClure told me personally 
that he considered the event of suffi- 
cient importance, as showing the devel- 
opment and possibilities of modern rail- 
roading, to warrant an article in his 
magazine, and with that idea in view 
he procured the services of Cy Warman 
as special correspondent for the occa- 
sion, securing for him the privilege to 
ride on the engine through from New 
York to Chicago. As a result Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine of January, 1894,con- 
tained a very fine article entitled,‘ A 
Thousand. Mile Ride on the Engine of 
the Swiftest Train in World,’ of twen- 
ty-one pages, by Mr. Warman, with 
specially prepared illustrations. 

‘* Probably one of the most effective 
advertisements enjoyed by this road 
was in connection with the world’s 
fastest long distance record, run over 
our road Oct. 24, 1895, the speed being 
510 miles in 470 minutes. The daily 
pa ts in New York devoted from one- 

alf to two columns to the matter, and 
every leading paper throughout the 
country gave a lengthy description of 
the event. The Chicago 77idune, of 
Oct. 26, 1895, devoted twelve columns 
in describing and illustrating this run, 
and McClure’s Magazine, in its pro- 
gressive way, contained a nine or ten- 
page illustrated article. 

‘*Our ‘Lake Shore Limited,’ be- 
tween New York and Chicago, has 
furnished us a great amount of free 
advertising. There are four trains in 
this service, with one in reserve, each 
consisting of seven cars, and each rep- 
resenting an investment, exclusive of 
the engine, of one quarter of a million 
of dollars. oe are the five finest 
trains in the world, and our newspaper 
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friends say the same thing, and about 
one hundred of the leading papers 
throughout the country, in addition to 
a large number of others, have given 
detailed and most flattering descrip- 
tions of them.” 


+o 
MR. EIKER. 


HE MAY NOT HAVE BEEN FULL, 
BUT THEY BAILED HIM OUT. 


From the N. Y. Herald of Feb. 15th. 

Thaddeus E. B. Eiker,an advertising agert, 
thirty-nine years old, living in Hackensack, 
N. J., was locked up in the Oak street police 
Station last night asa result of a row in one 
of the offices of the American Tract Society’s 
buildings, at Nassau and pes street. 

Others who figured in melee as wit- 
nesses or complainants were Ernest C. Fred- 
erick, advertising agent, of Hackensack; 
Frank J. Duffy, of No. 460 West r51st street ; 
William E. Skinner, advertising manager of 
the Sawyer Publishing Company, which has 
its office in the building; Mrs. Marks, of the 
company ; Viola Rae, a handsome young wo- 
man who works in the building, and gave it as 
her address ; John S. Gray, o ‘No. Madi- 
son street, Brooklyn and John H. Plumber, 
advertising agent, in business at No. 22 North 
William street. . 

According to the testimony of attaches of 
the building, Eiker, Frederick and Duffy 
called there soon after eight o’clock, when 
Eiker sent Duffy up to Skinner's office, on 
the twentieth floor, to ask Skinner to come 
down, as he wanted tosee him. Duffy re- 
turned and reported that Skinner said he 
didn’t want to see Eiker. Then the three visit- 
ors entered the car and went up. Inthe room 
were Mr. Skinner, Miss Rae, Mrs. Marks, 
Gray and Plumber. ; 

One of the tenants on the same floor, who 
was working late, heard a man say, “ I'll fix 
you now !”” Then he heard aresounding slap, 
a woman’s scream, and then a row was on 
that ended, according to report, in Eiker’s 
emerging from the office suddenly, closely 
followed by his friends. They did not wait 
for the elevator, but started down stairs on a 
run. Skinner and his party waited for the car 
but + up a constant yelling of * Police ! 
Stop them!" while it was coming up and 
while it was taking them down. 

The first party reached the nd floor 
first, but as they started for the sidewalk the 
janitor, whose name is Casey, s them 
and called in Policeman Crane, who led all 
hands to the police station. There the story 
told by Skinner was that.Eiker had assaulted 
him in his own office and cut his lip. Miss 
Rae, Mrs. Marks, Gray and Plumber all sai“ 
that Eiker had struck them. He was locke’ 
up and the others were let go. Henry J. 
Botthoff, a publisher, of No. 24 Spruce street, 
who employs Eiker, went to the Oak street 
station later and bailed him out. 
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THE TEST OF AN AD. 

Advertisements are intended to sell some- 
thing. If they do this they fulfil their mis- 
sion and are good ads in spite of any con- 
trary opinions. And the more goods an ad 
sells the better it is. Success silences criti- 
cism. An ad that does not sell goods has 
failed of its a no matter how pretty 
or clever it may be. 


pi es es 
Aps to sell skates should cut some ice with 
reade 
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BUSINESSES INADEQUATEL Y AD- communities of the country, and no 


VERTISED, 


VII.——UMBRELLAS, 





Among articles for the consumer 
which seem inadequately advertised, 
are umbrellas. It does not seem to 
me that the large department stores 
even give them the space which they 


less so throughout the towns and vil. 
lages. I do not think of another article 
which compares with umbrellas in im. 
portance which seems to be so thor. 
oughly and universally overlooked, 
And this seems rather singular when 
one considers with what persistency 
and care the advertiser occupies the 
field nowadays. 

In advertising umbrellas there is an 


opportunity for exercising one quality 





deserve. And most assuredly the 
smaller stores do not. As for the 
THERE ARE 


Dry Weather Umbrellas 


TOO DAINTY FOR USE. 
But if you want a GOOD, USEFUL 


Wet Weather Protector, 


You can find ee BETTER 
than our 


GLORIA $2 UMBRELLA 


28-inch, ribbed stick, And 


They Look Well, Too. 


Straight, Goods & Co., 
2109 Chestnut St., Cleveburg. 





which appeals with unusual force to 
the live and wide-awake advertiser of 
to-day. That is the quality of timeli- , 
ness. The umbrella seller can strike 
the iron while it is hot—at least in all 
places where they publish a daily news- 
oy The weather forecasts tell the 
ind of weather we may anticipate for 
twenty-four hours and even more 
ahead, with a fair degree of accuracy. 
And copy does not need to be handed 
in soearly that it would preclude the 
advertiser from just striking the reader 











THE WEATHER BUREAU SAYS 
This Storm Will Last Another 
Day. 








haberdashers, in most cases you would 
not become aware that they carry them 
in stock, I know of but one man in 
the whole city of New York who ad- 
vertises umbrellas to any degree, and 
the mere mention of the fact will make 
the name of Le Bihan recur to the 





The rain has no terror for you 
if you carry one of our 


GLORIOUS GLORIA 
PROTECTORS. 
A a8inch, ribbed. pis $2. 00 


stick UMBRE 
Stronger than ma pace and Neat» 


We Carry a Full Line, from which the 
Most Fastidious Can be Suited. 


Straight, Goods & Co., 
2109 Chestnut St., Cleveburg. 











minds of the readers of PRINTERS’ 
InK. Outside of Le Bihan there are 
none to speak of. Nor is New York 
singular in this regard. There seems 
to be thesame neglect of a golden op- 
portunity throughout most of the large 





COME IN OUT 
OF THE WET. 


When you unroll one of our Gloria 
28-in. RIB UMBRELLAS, $2 


You Will Feel Secure. 


BEST FOR THE PRICE IN TOWN. 
WE CARRY A FULL LINE. 


Straight, Goods & Co., 
2109 Chestnut St., Cleveburg. 











at a time when a storm would be rag- 
ing. In the afternoon papers it 
would be even less difficult to arrive 
at such a result. 

The three examples of umbrella ad- 
vertisements accompanying this article 
show the merest possibilities in this 
line. I believe that besides being 
timely, which of course they can not 
always be, they should be terse, and 
above all good-natured. They should 
not be flippant, or pert, or supercil- 
ious. J. W. SCHWARTZ. 


— —_;, 

A VALUABLE AID. 
* Ready-Made Advertisements,” 
mentof Printers’ Inx, edited by Wolstan 
Dixey, will be found a valuable aid to adver- 
tisers who occasionally run out of ideas, or 
sometimes lack the time to prepare an origin- 

al advertisement.— Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 
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‘‘ The key to the wealth of the great State of 
lowa."'—Printer’’ Ink, Nov. 10, 1897. 


How the Des Moines 
Daily News Got Its Large 
Rural Clientele. 


The circulation of the Des Motngs DatLy News 

is now over 20,000, exceeding one in three of the 60,000 

pulation of Des/Moines. This is extra-normal, as one in 

ve is properly regarded as a successful solution of the circula- 
tion problem in any ke 

he News got this extraordinary circulation by giving 

the best newspaper—brightest, cleanest, most readable—for 

the least money. 

It took a dead field and by infusion of American energy 
and enterprise made it alive. 

When the NEws in 1895 set its stakes for 10,000 circula- 
tion, there was a laugh in the staid old newspaper circles of 
lowa. ‘* No Iowa daily will ever have 10,000 ci ion,” 
was boldly declared. But to-day it is 20,000, and the 
sleepless News is working for 30,000 in 1898. 

How does it do it? 

Well, take two exam H 

1. Last month the lowa Legislature met in Des Moines. 
There are 150 members. Two of them called at the News 
office and subscribed for the paper for the session. The News 
circulation department went to work and got 128 more, 130 
all told, out of 150, all paid, no deadheads, 

2. The government established Morning Sun, Iowa, as 
an experimental post-office for free rural mail delivery. The 
NEws jumped into the field, got a lot of subscribers, found 
that the farmers liked a daily newspaper, and offered a series of 
prizes for the best systems of voluntary mutual free daily 
mail delivery, after the style of the farmers’ delivery at Bona- 
parte, lowa. 

RESULT: Numerous nizations of farmers to get a 
daily mail delivery; utiliza of crea routes for the 
purpose ; and hundreds of subscriptions for THz Dzes Moines 
DaiLy NEws, 

Example: The little town of Norwalk, Warren County, 
Iowa, with fewer than forty houses, takes 76 copies of THE 
DaILy NEws every evening, all paid. 

If you have a live business, advertise it to live le 
in a live newspaper. The News is a paper of that 


THE NEWS, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 




















Office of 
Harwtan Pace Hussarp, 
Designer of Artistic and Effective 
Advertising. 
Workshops, 38 Times Building, 
< = ae j 
Ew York, Feb. 9; 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ei x 
At your request I send you herewith the 
original photograph from which I secured 
the last and best picture of Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham at the time when I was advertisin 
the “‘ noted but untitled woman,” Several 


were made from different photo- 
fraphs, ut none were so good and so true to 
fe as this one. Her mild, Quaker face shows 
her disposition, while her large ears, promi- 
nent nose and square, firm mouth give the 
characteristics of a well-balanced woman. 
The using of apicture in an advertisement 
in those days was a novelty, and commanded 
attention. George C. Goodwin said it doub- 
led the value of the trade-mark at once. 
Dr. Benson, of Baltimore, and Douglas, the 
shoe man, followed a year or so after. Yours 
truly, H. P. HusBarp. 


engravin 
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The New York Times 


“ All the News That’s Fit to Print.’’ 





The circulation of the New York 
Times is now greater than it has been 
at any other time in many years. There 
are thousands of the best homes in this 
section in which no other morning news- 
paper is received. 

The effort of the present manage- 
ment of the Times is to offer a newspa- 
per to New York citizens that they can 
welcome in their homes; a newspaper 
that is progressive and entertaining, with 
all the news; a paper for men and women 
of culture and refinement. The success 
that has attended this effort shows that 
the Times has not misjudged the news- 
paper want of the better class of New 


York citizens. 


The New York Times 


“ All the News That's Fit to Print.”’ 
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AN INDORSEMENT FOR THE 
DIRECTORY METHODS. 





Mr. Addison Archer, the interviewer, 
claims to be “notoriously careless about 
financial matters,’’ and the accuracy of his 
claim has never been disputed. As an inter- 
viewer Mr. Addison Archer is a great suc- 
céss, and Printers’ Ink has rarely, if ever, 
had the substantial accuracy of one of Mr. 
Archer’s interviews brought in question. 
His ability to catch and express the real 
views of the subject of his interview with 
accuracy is as marked as his capacity for 
sizing up his own (probably) most conspicu- 
ous shortcomings. Mr. Archer is a brilliant 
man and what he writes is always readable. 

In an interview with Mr. Mathews 
of the Rochester Democrat and Chroni- 
cle, he spoke of the American News- 
paper Directory, and my interview of 
two years ago with Col. Singerly of 
Philadelphia Record, in which Col. Sin- 
gerly and Mr. Rowell reached for the 
first time an understanding of their 
mutual interests in the Directory matter, 
came up for discussion. 

I have just been reading once more 
your interview with Col. Singerly on 
the Directory question,” said Mr. 
Mathews. ‘‘ That interview served to 
bring clearly to the attention of the 
. publishers of this country the modus 
operandi with Mr. Rowell in compiling 
the Directory. A great many of us 
publishers had previously thought that 
we had a grievance with Mr. Rowell, 
because, though we had furnished him 
with a detailed sworn statement, he had 
not credited us in the American News- 
paper Directory the rating we were en- 
titled to. In the case of the Democrat 
and Chronicle we discovered that the 
error was on our part. We had fur- 
nished Mr. Rowell for a number of 
years with a detailed statement of the 
exact number of copies the Democrat 
and Chronicle printed each day, and the 
statement was sworn to. But we sent 
in this report to Mr. Rowell in printed 
form, the signature being printed also. 
The only defect was the signature 
should have been autographic. When 
we sent in our report drawn in the same 
way, but with signature written in ink 
by myself, Mr. Rowell immediately ac- 
credited us in the American Newspaper 
Directory the rating we were entitled to.” 

‘*When this matter came up in a 
meeting of the American Newspaper 


Publishers’ Association, I said that I 
believed we had been doing Mr. Row- 
ell an injustice through a misunder- 
standing of his methods.” 

‘*Did the other publishers agree 
with you ?”’ 
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**As you know the executive ses- 
sions of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association are behind 
closed doors, I am not at liberty to 
give you a report on their proceedings, 
But personally I will say that I believe 
that the interview with Col. Singerly 
served to convince other publishers 
than myself that the methods pursued 
by the publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory were intended 
to be absolutely fair to every publisher 
of a daily newspaper who would fur- 
nish the requisite information in prop- 
er form. I had felt before that possibly 
Mr. Rowell was influenced by the 
advertising inserted by newspapers in 
the columns of his Directory and in 
PRINTERS’ INK, but now I do not 
believe Mr. Rowell is influenced by 
any other motive than a desire to give 
an exact truth regarding papers that 
will furnish him that truth.” 

**Do you think it is to the advan- 
tage of newspapers to tell the truth 
at all times ?”’ 

‘* Most certainly.” 

‘* Suppose a paper is not first in its 
field.” 

‘*T should give the actual circulation 
if I was not first in the field in my 
locality. I think it would be of benefit 
to the newspaper by giving the adver- 
nig a knowledge of just what he paid 
Aes 

‘* But when the figures are so much 
lower than somebody else’s figures, 
don’t you think giving those figures 
turns the advertiser away ?” 

‘* No, I do not think so.” 

‘* But there are a great many papers 
with small circulation but of high 
grade, the figures of whose circulation 
seem to place them at a disadvantage 
with the cheaper grade papers that sell 
at a cheaper price and have a very 
much larger circulation. Do you 
think it is good policy for a paper of 
this kind to give the figures of a circula- 
tion ?” 

“T do not think the majority of news- 
papers of the class you mention appre- 
ciate what an advantage it would be to 
them to have the advertising public 
perfectly sure of their exact circulation. 
You see, the way it is now, a news- 
paper that is not exact about its circu- 
lation figures is always discounted by 
the advertiser. For instance, a news- 
paper claims 25,000 without making a 
detailed statement or proving it. It 
has in reality, we will say 20,000. The 
advertiser feels pretty sure it is lying 














anyway, for he feels that if it were not 
lying it would take great pains to prove 
its circulation. ‘Therefore, the adver- 
tiser buying space discounts the claim 
made by this paper and gives them 
credit for 15,000 circulation, and re- 
fuses to make contract on any other 
basis. If this paper of 20,000 circula- 
tion had proven 20,000 circulation, it 
would have gotten paid for 20,000 cir- 
culation, but claiming 25,000 it gets 
paid for 15,000, This is almost a uni- 
versal rule with advertisers, both local 
and general, and the papers that make 
claims without proving them correct 
are losing prestige with the advertiser. 
Theadvertiser really wants these papers 
of limited but high-class. circulation. 
He wants to reach the people that read 
these papers. He wants to pay a fair 
price for reaching them. He does not 
care, however, to pay for any more 
than the paper’s actual circulation; and 
sometimes I believe the advertiser will 
step out of the high-class papers with 
comparatively small circulation rather 
than go through the trouble of trying 
to get at their real circulation.” 

‘**Do you think that papers which 
prove their actual circulation are get- 
ting more business ?” 

“Ves; I think in advertising busi- 
ness it is the same as it isin any other 
commodity; the man wants to know 
what he pays for.” 

‘Do you think papers that prove 
their actual circulation get higher rates 
proportionate to their circulation ?” 

‘*T can not answer that question 
with a sweeping assertion. Sometimes 
papers that do not prove their circula- 
tion and make a high rate with the idea 
that the advertiser is going to beat 
them down anyway, get more for their 
space than if their actual circulation 
were known. But I do not think this 
policy pays in the long run, and I 
think if any one were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the evidence through- 
out the country on this question, there 
would be a strong showing in favor of 
papers that treat advertisers in a 
thoroughly business-like way.” 

** What do you mean bya thoroughly 
business-like way ?” 

‘** Well, it is to have one rate to all, 
not vary from your rate, and to be care- 
ful in having your rate in proportion 
to the value you give the advertiser.” 

‘*I should think this would be a 
pretty difficult rule to follow, consider- 
ing the different value some newspaper 
has to different advertisers.” 
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Mr. Mathews thought some time be- 
fore answering this question. In his 
own case, I happened to know that. he 
makes his space of equitable value to 
all advertisers by a plan of his own, 
First, he makes a reasonable rate, which 
means comparatively low rate. Second, 
he gives the small advertiser and the 
special advertiser an opportunity to 
contract for a certain amount of space 
to be used within a year, and to be en- 
tirely at the advertiser’s option so that 
at favorable seasons he can spread it 
into conspicuousness. By this plan he 
was able to get practically every adver- 
tiserin Rochester—I ought to say nearly 
every merchant in Rochester—into the 
Democrat and Chronicle. Hehas gotten 
a great many more than the mere ad- 
vertisers, because he has created a great 
many advertisers. Furthermore he has 
gotten the entire public into the habit 
of looking to the Democrat and Chroni- 
cle for everything they want to know 
about the goods they intend to buy, so 
that if aman is not in the Democrat 
and Chronicle, or has been in and 
dropped out, the general inference is he 
has gone out of business. I don’t 
think of a newspaper anywhere, unless 
it is the Washington Sfar, that has met 
with more success in application with a 
careful thought to advertising policy. 
Thinking the right sort of an advertis- 
ing policy has been a part of Mr, 
Mathews’ work fora quarter of a cent- 
ury, and because he attained the 
best plan I know of, I questioned him 
closely. After Mr. Mathews had done 
considerable thinking, I reiterated my 
question: ‘‘ How do you make news- 
paper space of equal value to all adver- 
tisers?” 


** The only way toanswer your ques- 
tion is to take individual cases, For 
instance a furrier; A furrier can not 
advertise profitably except a few weeks 
in the fur-buying season and a few 
weeks in the spring when people are 
storing their furs. We make a rate to 
him that is not prohibitory and enables 
him to use the space he needs at that 
particular time. We don’t want him 
to use any of our space at any time 
when it won’t pay him, and we don’t, 
therefore, attempt to make any sort of 
a contract with him, except the con- 
tract that enables him to use the space 
when he needs it most. The general 
principle involved is this: That the 
rate should not be prohibitory to any 
legitimate advertiser who desires to use 
your columns, Neither should one 
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man get a better rate than another can 
secure.” 

‘** Returning to the Directory ques- 
tion, Mr. Mathews, you think it is 
really worth while to send into the 
American Newspaper Directory the 
facts and figures in the form that the 
American Newspaper Directory re- 
quires ?” 

** Ves, sir!” 

** Do you know of any better way of 
stating circulation than that followed 
by the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory?’ 

**I can not think of any plan better 
than Mr. Rowell’s for inducing the 
newspaper publishers to furnish a cor- 
rect statement of their circulation. This 
matter has been discussed by newspaper 
publishers of this country very vigor- 
ously and earnestly, and we have yet to 
find any method that has induced all 
* the publishers to make a correct state- 
ment, and as long as we can not finda 
method that will absolutely induce all 
of them to make an absolutely correct 
statement, Rowell’s plan is a success 
approximating to perfection in direct- 
ory compiling.” 

ADDISON ARCHER. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 
By Chas. Paddock. 

There are very many would-be ad- 
vertisers who have the desire to ad- 
vertise but they don’t doit. They 
have an ambition to do what other 
business men have done—use publicity 
to achieve success, and they are all 
anxious to learn how it may be done, 
until they are confronted with the facts 
that it is necessary to spend quite some 
money, to exercise a lot of patience, 
and to run the risk of losing most, if 
not all, of their investment. 

For there is no use in denying that 
advertising 7sa risk, even when a man 
has capital, brains and patience. Look- 
ing backward for a decade, it is im- 
possible for the shrewd observer not 
to see that the failures in advertising 
greatly outnumber the successes. 

Much of this can undoubtedly be 
attributed to one of three causes, viz., 
over-confidence, lack of knowledge, 
or a want of pluck and energy. The 
over-confident man seldom succeeds 
because he has built upon a great or a 
rapid success, when there is really 
nothing in his goods or in his methods 
of advertising to warrant such an ex- 
pectation. The quick successes in ad- 


vertising are so extremely rare that 


there is absolutely no foundation for 
the hope that they can be achieved. 
Almost every business that is now pay- 
ing big profits as a consequence of its 
advertising originated in small efforts 
and had to be built up by degrees. 
Even then it required untiring patience 
and constant energy to reach the top- 
most rounds. But such advertisers 
had the wi//to succeed and persever- 
ance pointed out the way. 

Men who venture into the advertis- 
ing field without any knowledge of it, 
and without a guide, invariably come 
to grief through their ignorance alone. 
They know nothing of what kind of 
matter is best to advertise their goods, 
of where they are likely to sell best, 
what are the best mediums in such 
fields, what such mediums cost, what 
they ought to cost in proportion to their 
circulation, what the obtainable dis- 
counts are, or, in fact, anything at all 
about the art of publicity-seeking. 
They may have the will to advertise 
but they do not know the way, and 
appear to be too foojish to employ 
competent agents to show them. 

Then there are the men who plunge 
into advertising in a determined sort 
of way and impresseverybody by their 
boldness and courage—for a time. 
But their pluck does not last. Unless 
they see immediate returns from their 
outlay of money they are apt to turn 
tail and flee. Perseverance is better 
than spasmodic courage in advertising. 
Stand to your gunsif you want to win 
the battle. Don’t desert your colors 
once you have shown them. Better to 
advertise a little for a long time than 
to do a lot at once and then stop. If 
you really have the will to advertise, 
find out the way before you start, and 
it will save you much loss. 

To come right down to the point, 
it is very little use having the wi// to 
advertise unless you either Anow the 
way or are willing to learn it, as others 
have had todo. Capital counts for 
nothing without the knowledge that is 
born only of experience. If you 
haven’t got the latter, get it by hiring 
it, before venturing your money into 
advertising. The will is a good thing 
to have, but only the will and the way 
combined ever accomplish good re- 
sults nowadays. 

—_—_+or 
SO IT SEEMS. 

It appears as if ashrewd man could single 

out any one useful, fancy or necessary thing, 


and by keeping it before the world, make his 
fortune out of it.—A/inneapolis Times. 
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Mr. Charles Austin Bates kindly for- 
wards to me a letter which was ad- 
dressed to him, as its contents can best 
be criticised under the head of the 
problems of ‘‘ Store Management.” 

The letter reads as follows: 

New York, Jan. 4, 1898. 

My Dear Sin—Thanksgiving week I 
bought a pair of Enamel Hannan Shoes of 
one of the leading dealersin Rochester, who 
is their authorized agent. 

In three weeks one of the shoes cracked 
nearly across the top, just back of the cap, 
cutting through the canvas lining. 

The Rochester dealer offered to sell me 
a pair of shoes at a discount of ten per cent. 
and stand the loss. 

The managerof Hannan’s headquarters 
here said he could not entertain a complaint. 
He acted as if he thought I was crazy to im- 
‘ ine they would—supposed everybody knew 

ey bought Enameled Shoes at their own 
risk. I told him I paid the Hannan price, 
expectin to geta rst-class article, and that 
any old thing would wear more than three 
weeks. Heshrugged his shoulders and said 
“he couldn’t help it.” 

It seems to me noamount of advertising 
can neutralize the negativeinfluence of this 
kind of treatment. 

I shall never buy another Hannan Shoe, 
and I shall advise my friends not to. Yours 
truly, W. B. Stevens. 

I am very sorry to have to say that, 
in my experience in various parts of the 
country, I find that the majority of 
merchants are not careful enough in 
explaining to customers the points that 
ought to be explained about the mer- 
chandise when it is sold. It appears to 
me that a great many hard feelings 
could be avoided, and a good many 
life-long customers made, if the mer- 
chant would sometimes lose a tempo- 
rary sale by being over particular with 
the customer, and not let the customer 
get the wrong impression of the goods. 
There are of course a great many kinds 
of merchandise that can not be guaran- 
teed. By this I mean that the mer- 
chandise is of such a nature, that the 
merchant can not always be sure when 
he sells an article that he is selling 
something that is going toturn out just 
as he hopes and expects. I believe 
the best way in all such cases is to 
say to the person who buys the goods 
“that the goods are not guaranteed. I 
am pretty well satisfied that in many 
cases this would lose the merchant a 


sale, but if he explains the matter prop- 
erly, while it might lose him the one 
sale, I believe nine times out of ten it 
would make the customer a life-long 
friend of his store. Everybody that 
knows anything about shoes knows 
that enameled shoes and patent leather 
shoes are usually purchased at the risk 
of the buyer. The very best enam- 
eled or patent leather shoes that were 
ever made are liable to go wrong when 
you least expectit. The fact however, 
that this is a generally accepted truth 
by the trade, does not excuse the mer- 
chant who lets the customer go out with 
the wrong impression on his mind, that 
these shoes are guaranteed the same as 
any other kind would be. 

I believe that in the majority of 
these cases the difficulty is with the 
clerks. The clerk is anxious to make 
an immediate sale. He does not feel 
that he wants to lose the customer 
through any chance, and therefore is 
usually afraid to say that the goods are 
not guaranteed. Business men should 
train their clerks better. They should 
impress upon the minds of their clerks 
that their first duty is to satisfy the 
customer, and that selling goods is 
really secondary to satisfaction. I be- 
lieve that both the manufacturers and 
retail shoe dealers should try and avoid 
any errors of this kinds They ought 
to have a printed slip to go with each 
pair of enameled or patent leather 
shoes, stating that they are not guaran- 
teed. A sign should be printed to this 
effect and hung conspicuously in the 
stores where the goods are sold, so 
that any one who bought a pair of 
these shoes would not fail to see the 
sign. Iam satished thatif such a sign 
had been hung in the Rochester Shoe 
Store,that when Mr. Stevens went back 
to make his complaint and had been 
shown this sign by the dealer, he would 
not have felt nearly so put out as he 
did. If the shoes were sold witha 
guarantee, I think that the Rochester 
dealer ought to give Mr. Stevens satis- 
faction, no matter what the loss. 

I do not think, however, that the 
Hannan headquarters in New York 

















have anything to do with Mr. Stevens’ 
complaint. I think they should talk to 
him just as politely as possible and ex- 
plain all the circumstances to him, but 
as the shoes were bought in Rochester, 
the New York manager has no way of 
knowing what explanation was made to 
Mr. Stevens when he bought the shoes. 
The New York manager could only re- 
ceive a complaint and make allowance 
upon the recommendation of the 
Rochester dealer. The Rochester deal- 
er, if he knew what was good for his 
future trade, would satisfy Mr. Stevens 
and then instruct his clerks about guar- 
anteeing enameled shoes, so that he did 
not get into this tronite again. 


* 
Messrs. C. H. Brower & Co., of Lex- 
ington, Ky., send me some of their 
advertisements, saying that they take 
so much interest in ‘‘Store Manage- 
ment” articles, that they would like to 
have my opinion about their work. 
Typographically, and otherwise, the 
advertisements appear to be very good. 
There is only one point I would criti- 
cise in the line of business policy, and 
that is, it sometimes doesn’t pay to an- 
nounce too far ahead what you are 
going todo, In one of the advertise- 
ments which I have before me an an- 
nouncement is made that within the 
course of a week or so, a special sale 
of Oriental rugs and curtains would be 
held. The circumstances surrounding 
the advertisement have a great deal to 
do with it. It this advertisement was 
intended to offset something that some 
competitor was already doing, it may 
have been a good advertisement. Then 
again, if some other competitor should 
thus get the information as to what 
Messrs. Brower & Co. expected to do 
by and by and ‘should start a sale to 
counteract Messrs. Brower & Co.’s ef- 
forts, this might be a bad advertise- 
ment. There is seldom a time when 
it pays to announce ahead what you 
are going todo. I would usually wait 
until the day before I intended tospring 
the sale and would put all my effort 
into that announcement rather than to 
begin talking about it too far ahead. 


* 

The saying is an old one, but never- 
theless is just as true to-day as it ever 
was, that ‘‘ variety is the spice of life.” 
Variety is the spice of a store’s life. A 
great many merchants in all kinds of 
businesses make the sad mistake of 
keeping their store too much on the 
same dead level. Nothing new trans- 
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pires from time to time to make the 
store or the business more attractive to 
the customers or more fresh in its ap- 
pearance. Those merchants who are 
making the greatest successes through- 
out the country are those who are try- 
ing to put into their store as much 
snap, ginger, life and newness as it is 
possible for a store todo. The win- 
dows of a store, the counters, shelv- 
ing, the arrangement of the stocks and 
the interior decorations should all be 
changed at frequent intervals. The 
more different the store looks this week 
from the way it was last week, pro- 
vided the regular facilities for business 
are not interfered with, the more en- 
tertaining and pleasing it is going to 
be, and the more pleasing the store is 
to the customer, the more regular cus- 
tomers that store is going to have. 
Constant change, constant new feat- 
ures should be the watchword for the 
business man who would be up to date. 

In all kinds of business houses the 
question of wages is one that requires 
careful attention. A store can not 
afford to pay too much for its help, or 
can not afford to pay too little. Help 
secured at a price too low is apt to be 
the most expensive help that a store 
can get. 

It is often the case that help that 
are not receiving as much salary as 
they are worth, and know, that their 
services are worth more, often fail to 
perform their duties as satisfactorily as 
they otherwise would if their salary 
was larger. Give your help a salary 
satisfactory to both yourself and them. 
If you can not come to terms with any 
of your people, it will pay you to get 
somebody else in their place, because 
they will neither be doing you justice 
in their services, nor will they be doing 
themselves justice in the reputation 
which they are making. 

It is true that no store can afford to 
pay more than market price for its help. 

When it comes to more important 
help, such as heads of the various 
departments, or those persons connect- 
ed with the business where more abilit 
and experience will produce more prof- 
it for the firm, then I believe it is 
always well for the store to secure the 
very best people that it can get hold of 
at any within the reasonable 
scope that the business can afford to 
pay for its help. Anything but the 
best help even ata less price, is not a 
profitable investment when it comes to 
the chief people in your store. 
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Mr. W. S. Parker, a jeweler, of acteristic of our tea department. Its 
Prairie City, lowa, used for acatch-line size assures you an almost unlimited 
in his advertisements: ‘‘ Parker’s pres- choice, it is true. But more important 
ents please people.’ This sentence still is the fact that quality was made 
has a very pleasant ring to it, and I the test by which every pound of our 
think it is a fairly good one for Mr. tea was chosen. If atea is not the 
Parker to use. It pays any retail store most perfect of its kind—it can’t 
to have some expression that they can come in.” 
repeat in their advertisements which Under the head of canned goods: 
will help people to remember their ‘‘ Canned goods of every kind that 
name. * * gets into tins, and in quantity great 

* enough to stock a dozen ordinary stores, 

I am indebted to Mr. George H. are on our shelves, The very best 
Daugherty of St. Paul, Minn., for a products of the very best canneries at 
grocery advertisement of ‘‘ Yerxa’’ in home and abroad have representation 
the St. Paul Dispatch. This is the here, at prices but a trifle above the 
largest grocery advertisement of its cost of production. Evidence follows.” 
kind that I remember having seen re- #,% 
cently. It fills an entire page andis As arule I don’t believe in circulars 
gotten up after the style that would be for the use of a retail general store of 
used by any department store. ‘‘Yerxa’’ any size, in seeking customers from 
carries only groceries, and, therefore, the general public. When a man can 
his departments are limited to that buy space in a newspaper that reaches 
line. nder the head of fruitshesays the people whose patronage he may 
the following : desire, he is very foolish to waste his 

‘* No dealers are able to get them money in circulars for general distribu- 
more expeditiously from tropics, hot- tion. There are some rare instances, 
house or truck garden than we. Not however, where the circular does good. 
a gettable thing in these lines, but what Once in a great while I get hold of 
is under Yerxa roof as quickly as a circular which I believe would do 
steamer or rail can fetch = from good under certain circumstances, with 
their growing places.’”’ certain classes of trade. I have before 

This explanation is followed by spe- me a large circular gotten up by Mc- 
cial prices on bananas, oranges, apples, Manus, of Newton, Kansas. It is a 
grapes, lemons, pears, etc., etc. ‘he novelty in itself for several reasons. 
next department is vegetables, and a It is printed in two colors, and talks 
special price is quoted on all the popu- business from a certain standpoint, 
lar kinds of vegetable. Another de- much better than any similar circular 

partment is flour and meal. Another which I have seen ina long time. One 
department is tea. Thus throughout of the novelties about this circular is 
the entire line of goods he has made the fact that in several places on it 
separate departments in his advertise- where an illustration could not be used 
ments, and under each quotes pricesof of the goods, a sample of the cloth is 
the various kinds. I think ‘‘ Yerxa,’’ pinned. 
if his store is as good as his advertise- | One of the items, for instance, states 
ment, ought to be doing a fine grocery that Mr. McManus has twenty picces 
business and should deserve the name of double fold novelty cotton dress 
of the department store grocery. goods, regular 15c. value, that during 
Perhaps some of the headings used this special sale will be sold at 7% 
in the various departments throughout cents a yard. Below this description 
the advertisement would be interesting are the words ‘like sample,’’ with a 
to some of PRINTERS’ INK readers, so hand pointing to a sample of goods 
I will reproduce a few. about two inches square, which- is 
Under the head of bakery : pinned in a space left blank for that 
‘*The Yerxa bakery (adjoining the ty open In ery se wh of the circu- 
big store) is tidy, clean, well-ventilated lar is an item of bleached muslin, spe- 
and wholesome. The bread, cakesand cial-sale price 5 cents per yard, same 
stry that come from itsovens are the as sample, and the sample is pinned 
fend work of skilled bakers, and are right next to the item, SS eamaggeoary | 
set before you fresh as the morning like this is out of the ordinary, and 
daily, at such prices as are exampled.” do not doubt will eventually bring Mr. 
Under the head of tea: McManus business, if he finds some way 
“ Mere bigness is not the only char- to get his circulars distributed right. 
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The.... 
Indianapolis 


News —~m 


holds the distinction of larger bona fide 
Proportioned to Population 





circulation, 
of home city, than any other American 
daily, Z. ¢., larger Percentage of home 


readers, without resort to fake methods 
for circulation, It is also the only daily 
which, from its first issue, has Steadily 
given and conceded the right of the ad- 
Vertiser to know the measure of his pur. 


chase in circulation equally with the 


measure of his purchase of any other 
commodity, 

















A word to the wise 


advertiser is sufficient. 
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esti in Touch With 


THE WOMAN 
OF THE HOUSE. 







Keep her informed on what you have 
to dispose of and when the time comes 
around to purchase anything in your line 
she will not forget you. 

The way to keep in touch with the 
eople of the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
llinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and Michigan is through 


me [500 FONE «1 
The Chicago Newspaper Union Lists 


They reach the liberal purchasing classes 
of the rich and prosperous Middle West 


One Million Homes 
Every Week. 


You yourself can imagine how many 
readers that represents. What have you 


electro—one order—does the business. 


A postal card will bring our New 
Catalogue and all information. 


Chicago Newspaper Union, 


87 to 93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, 
or 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Printers’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
other suggestions for bettering this department. 


: READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS.  } 


Readers of 
cards or circulars, and any 








Some of the ads that appear this 
week come pretty near the end of the 
season, but in almost every case they 
are just as good to adapt for some 
other business besides that for which 
they were originally used, It is in- 
tended in this department to have every 
ad if possible contain some idea which 
is good in itself and adaptable to more 
than one business. The object in do- 
ing this isthat almost every advertiser 
in any business can find here every 
week at least two or three ads that 
will to some extent be suitable for his 
use. Advertisers who want to get the 
most good out of this department 
should give at least a glance to every 
ad which appears here and not limit 
their attention exclusively to ads which 
were originally intended for their own 
business. The grocer or butcher or 
baker is as likely as not to find a dry 
goods advertisement, the body of which 
he can use in his business just as well 
as if it was written for him, only mak- 
ing slight changes. 


What They Say. 


In New York. 

A Sale of Here's the offer in a 
Bicyele Suits. dozen words, and it’s one 
which you will not be 
likely to get - this season : 850 well cut, 
well made, well fitting bicycle suits, trousers 
with golf cuffs, $3.75 deo = There you are; 
now come in and get your share, The price 
would bea low one for even the cheap, flimsy, 
“ factory-made ” half-cotton suits. For 
these, which are in firm, strong, handsome, 
stylish materials, and put together to look 
well, fit well and wear well, the figure is very 
close to phenomenal. The actual values, 
based on usual retail prices, run up to $7.50. 
Be warned:—If it’s a fair day to-morrow, 

they’ll all go before night. 


Can Small Sums of It is more 
Money Be Safely and and more 
Profitably Employed? difficult to 
conduct any 

small business at a profit, because of com- 
tition with —- a zations of capital. 
he solution of the difficulty would seem to 
be to consolidate individual resources, plac- 
ing each moderate investor in the position of 
the most favored capitalist. The plan of the 


John Pettit Realty Company secures this re- 


sult without speculative risks. The consoli- 
dated capital is engieres in the building and 
operation of New York City business proper- 
ty (store and office buildings), under man- 
agement of undoubted ability and stability. 
Investors have daily opportunity to observe 


and inspect their own properties, which are 
paying 6 per cent at the start, and are very 
sure to increase in value. For detailed in- 
formation apply to: 


A Black Silk 
Event. 


Styles may come and 
styles may go, Black Silks 
go on forever. There’s 
never a limitation to their usefulness, never 
amonth nora minute when fashion frowns 
upon them, 

This is to tell you of some Black Silk mat- 
ters which mean dollars of saving. Nor is 
the saving p d by undesirability in 
pattern or quality. The goods are new, the 
patterns are novel, the qualities are above 
all criticism. 

Now look at the prices. 


In Washington. 


Carpet Remnants To beclosed out at 
at We less than cost. All 
Can‘’t Match 


pieces are large 
one room and some will carpet two or three. 





enough to carpet 


Here’s Purest of apple juice. 

Real Old- Made onadowneast farm. 

Time Cider! The farmer who makes it 

is famous far and near for 

this old-fashioned made cider. I’ve managed 

to secure a barrel of it, and will retail it while 
it lasts for 25c. a gallon. 


Those They are still going 
$4.97 To Order fast—so very fast that 
Trousers. our cutters are kept 
hustling and bustling 

ata lively pace to keep the orders filled up to 
the time prom let us say that our 
orders are always filled at the time stipulated. 


Oriental Rugs 
Onder Price, house we know of that 
attempts to cater so 


thoroughly to your Oriental rug wants or 
thinks of oming sae rices as we do, It 
used to be that Orien meant fancy 
prices — it was considered that those who 
wanted the luxury of an Oriental rug would 
willingly a for it. We don't work on 
that basis. We figure prices with reason, and 
there are Orienta rug bargains here as often 
as carpet pengsene. 000 stock to select 
from. Rugs from $3.75to $1,000, Just afew 
hints as to prices: 


Laundry. 

Thought you men couldn’t with- 
stand our fine laundry work and prompt 
service long! Tell your friends to drop 
postal or "phone so2 and we'll call weekly 
after their laundry bundle! 

Stationery. 

Any order you make out for Stationery 
and Office Supplies we can fill. There’s 
nothing you'll want for your office—business 
house—library—that we can’t supply. No 
order will be too large for us to handle 
And you'll find our prices will save you 
money on everything you order here. 


There isn’t any other 
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in Phi . 
Overcoats $20 and $15 ones for $10. 
Must Go, This firm shall never be 

known as a back date or old 
stock firm. Not a garment shall remain in 
this store longer than one season. Not a 
garment shall ever be ked away to be un- 
packed and put on sale a year later. The 
whole stock shall always be new, and what’s 
left of these new things at the end of each 
busy season shall be at such prices as will 
dispose of them. That’s the reason these 
fifteen and twenty dollar overcoats are now 

10, 


Sale of Women’s Tailor-made 
Suits. 
It begins this morning, and with prices so 
unapproachably low that every woman in 
Philadelphia has interest in the occasion. 


In Chicago. 

To-Day and We offer bargains that will 
To-Morrow cause a gnawing at every 

purse. This ends the first 
week of our genuine Ground Hog Case Shoe 
Sale. This unprecedented event will go on 
record as the - sheaf of sales, both as to its 
immensity and low prices. $1.95 for $3 and 
$4 Ladies’ Shoes. 





nore One of the most at- 
Furnishings. tractive features in our 

house, for ladies, is our 
boys’ furnishing department—second floor. 
We do not know of another similar one west of 
New York—it is not swopemee’ by any there. 
We study the fashionable requirements of 
the little men as carefully as we do the 
needs of the most perfectly dressed society 
and club man. oys’ shirts, underwear, 
hosiery, neckwear, linen and headwear, 
everything necessary to put the finishing 
touches to a fashionable boy’s wardrobe, 
at prices that are lowest in Chicago for re- 
liable qualities. For instance: star waists, 
8s5cents. New — patterns. We have es- 
tablished this as the price and quote it as a 
criterion by which to judge our low prices 
in other standard-brands of fashionable ap- 
parel for boys and children. Anniversary 
sale specials: Boys’ knee-pants suits, $3.50 
—extreme values. Boys’ long-pants suits— 
values up to $12—at $7. Browning King & 
Co., Madison and Wabash. 


In Brooklyn. 
School] Dresses and 
Separate Skirts. are made in 
checks, fancy 


mixtures and plaids, for children from 6 to 14 

ears. Some are trimmed with fancy braid- 
ing and buttons, others plain combinations. 
The effects are very pretty and stylish, 
Blouse, Eton and Revere—only 75 of them 
at $1.75, $2.25 and $2.85. Misses’ and chil- 
dren’s separate Skirts. ang om plain with 
alternating tucks, in b ue, black and red, 
from ro to 16 years, at $3.25, $5.50, $6.25 
to $8.50. 


Men’s Mackintosh 
Crisis. 





These dresses 


$16.50 to $10 
kind for $5.50. 
An instance of 
“Must have money” in a manufacturer. 
We selected the best of the stock, and these 
are beautiful coats, well made, newest shapes, 
black, tan, brown and mixtures, in cheviots, 
meltons, coverts, serges, double breasted, 
box Fp — — — the Smeg 
are $10.00, $12.00, $13. 15.00 and $16.50, 
all to be sold while pews hoy for $s. 7 each, 

it. 


It’s a snap ; better take advantage o 


From Everywhere. 
Gas Stoves, 

Served Him Missed histrain and lost 
Right! his job. Waited for break- 
faust to be cooked over a 
coal fire. Chafed at the delay, swore a lot, 
but couldn’t reach the office on time. Was it 
you? Why not have a gas stove that cooks 

to aturn economically and quickly ? 


A Man Says he is always satis- 
in Our Town fied when he purchases 
his cigars and tobaccog 

from Sol Coleman. 








THERE 


ARE NO 
EXPERIMENTS 
in this Piano sold 


store. ew’ 

here has been tested by time and 
ea of lasting merit. The 

tandard isone of our low-priced 
Pianos, but it isa great Piano for 

e money for it. It is 
essentially a pees Piano — the 
best that could possibly be sold 
for the money — to $375. 
Sold at $8 monthly. 


J. W. Jenkins’ Sons, 
921-923 Main Street. 
Oldest and largest Music House in 

the West. 
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SILK ¢ 
PETTICOATS. & 


e 

® 
® There is a reason why we sell @ 
more Silk Petticoats than any ® 
@) other three houses combined— @ 
the reason is found in the goods © 
themselves. ATE, and 
you’ll find our line the most com- 
plete and the most attractive in 

e United States. 








At $4.95 we are selling the 
best Silk Petticoat in America 
@ for the money— 

a $6.50 article.... '. 95 








“© 
eaesesesecoersooes 
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Money Savers! 


Winter isn’t over — the weather 
umpire has just called time. 
The next round begin soon. 
Secure some Ct gw seasonable 


and to- 
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THE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


GUARANTEED AVERAGE PAID CIRCULATION 
FOR JANUARY, 1898, 


40,833 


The MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL, a six-day 
paper, carried 66 per cent more advertising in 
January than any other daily in Minneapolis. 

The MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL carried 13 
per cent more advertising in January than any 
daily and Sunday paper combined, in Minne- 
apolis. 

The JOURNAL carried 130 per cent more 
classified advertising than any other daily, and 
40 per cent more than any daily and Sunday 
paper in Minneapolis combined, in January. 

This is about the average ratio the JOURNAL 
carries in excess of the other papers through- 
out the year. 


WHAT DOES THIS PROVE ? 


Ask for explanation and advertising rates of 


R. A. CRAIG, 
In charge of Foreign Advertising. 
41 TIMES BUILDING, 87 WASHINGTON ST., 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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ARMY AND NAVY JOURNALS. 


The Army and Navy Journal, ga- 
zette of the regular and volunteer 
forces, is the representative publication 
of its class. The editorial and pub- 
lishing offices are on the ninth floor of 
the Bennett Building, corner of Nas- 
sau, Fulton and Ann streets, New 
York, Its publishers are W. C. & F. 
P. Church. The latter is an editorial 
writer on the New York Sum. The 
former is the editor of the pape and 
also the author of ‘‘ The Life of John 
Ericsson,”’ and of the ‘‘ Life of Gen- 
eral Grant,” for the Putnam series of 
‘*The Heroes of the Nation.”’ 

The Journal is a prosperous-looking 
weekly, printed on a good quality of 
glazed paper, and sells for fifteen cents 
acopy, and six dollars a year. It has a 
fine run of advertisements. 

A representative of PRINTERS’ INK 
called upon Mr. W. C. Church re- 
cently, and was given the following 
information concerning this and similar 
publications. 

Said Mr. Church: “ The Army and 
Navy Journal was started about thirty- 
five years ago, during the war. It im- 
mediately sprang into general favor, 
and soon built up an enormous circula- 
tion, not only among soldiers, but 
among all classes of patriotic citizens, 
counting among its subscribers such 
men as Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
and in fact most of the prominent 
names of the period. The same class 
has continued, in slightly diminishing 
numbers, to support it ever since. 

‘*Its subscription list of to-day is 
made up of those in the service of the 
army and navy of the United States, 
members of the Mazine Corps, the 
revenue cutter service and the National 
Guard. Besides these, however, we 
have many subscribers throughout the 
entire world, and I might add that 
many of these never see any other 
American publication. 

‘* These consist not only of military 
students everywhere, military clubs, 
and officers in the service of all the 
foreign governments, but publicists of 
all descriptions. The,German govern- 
ment is itself a numerous subscriber, 
and sends many copies regularly for 
distribution among its army posts. 

‘*Aside from these, many young 
men throughout the land subscribe, 
impelled thereto by love of military 
matters.”’ 

‘*Mr. Church, how large would you 





say your possible field for subscription 
would be?” 

‘* That would be hard to determine, 
The regular army, including officers, 
is 27,500. The navy comprises 10,000, 
The organized National Guard has on 
its roster 113,000 and imperfectly or- 
ganized, heaven knows how many. [I 
should say in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a million. But, besides, 
who can compute the trade element, 
for it is incalculably large. The Chi- 
cago library recently compiled a census 
of the relative popularity of publica- 
tions. Twenty-nine general ones 
headed the list. But then followed a 
list of 204 class publications, and at 
the head of these stood the Army and 
Navy Journal. At Los Angeles, Cal., 
too, recently, they made a test of pub- 
lications called for more than 500 
times, and our Journal stood honorably 
near the head.’ 

“Speaking of the trade element, 
Mr. Church, I see you have asplendid 
run of advertisements. * Are they mostly 
special ones which cater for army needs 
and for Government supplies ?”’ 

‘* By no means these only. The fact 
is, that though in this country war is 
not recognized as in other countries, 
where it is the great industry, and 
where it is considered the aristocratic 
profession, there isa splendid purchas- 
ing element, invaluable to the general 
advertiser, in the army and the navy. 
You must recollect that the large pro- 
portion of our subscribers are men in 
receipt of a good steady income for 
life. And so we have little difficulty 
in obtaining and retaining a good run 
of general advertising. Then, of course, 
as you remarked, we naturally carry a 
large run of advertising on government 
supplies, arms, ammunition, ordnance, 
powder, and so on. Just asan instance 
of how widely we are well regarded, I 
may cite that a few years ago Krupp, 
the great Prussian cannon-maker, sent 
us an unsolicited $400 ad. This ran 
for a time, but was withdrawn when 
Congress passed a law forbidding the 
purchase of foreign war materials.” 

“*You have the largest circulation of 
periodicals of your class?” 

‘*By allodds. Probably as large as 
all the rest combined.” 

‘‘How many such publications are 
there?’’ 

‘‘IT should say about half a dozen. 
There are a lot more of a quasi-military 
character, but largely ephemeral and 
of little influence,”’ 












































‘*Do you know the Confederate Vet- 
eran?”’ 

‘*T know there és such a publication, 
but I know nothing about it. We 
never come in contact with it.’’ 


A list of the army and navy journals 
mentioned under that classification in 
the American Newspaper Directory as 
having a circulation in excess of 1,000 
copies per issue is given below : 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington—Army and Naval Regis- 


ter, weekly.......... 2,250* 
Army and Navy Maga- 
zine, monthly,....... 2,250* 
MAINE. 
Rockland—Maine Bugle, quarterly.. 1,375 
NEW YORK. 
Albany—Drafted Men’s Advocate, 
monthly........+-eseeeeee 4,000* 
New York—Army and Navy Journal, 
WOKE. 500 0ccces cescce 4,000* 


OHIO. 
Columbus—Army and Navy Union 
Journal, monthly...... 1,500 


TENNESSEE. 
Nashville —Confederate Veterans, 
monthly..... er 
WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee—Military Tribune, semi- 
monthly......sesecees 2,939 


And under the heading of ‘‘Grand 
Army of the Republic’’ the names of 
the following journals, with their cir- 
culations, are given : 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington—National Tribune,week- 
ly...... eeeeeneeeeees LOOSIZ 
IOWA. 
Des Moines—Grand Army Advocate 
and Woman's Relief 
Corps Magazine, semi- 


monthly....... bvene. 7,083 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—Grand Army Record, month- 
Ws code secup oconcevece MG 
MISSOURI. 
Kansas City—Western Veteran, week- 
Dycwccccvces eccccccces Ge” 
NEW YORK, 
Gouverneur—Grand Army Journal, 
bi-weekly.........+.- 4,000* 


New York—Grand Army Gazette and 
National Guardsman, 
monthly......sess2e2++ 4,000* 

*Estimated by the American Newspaper 

Directory in the absence of a definite state- 

ment from the publisher, and believed to ex- 

ceed the number here given. 


—_ ~o- 
THE MONEY-MAKING INSTINCT. 


Money can be made almost anywhere by a 
man who has the money-making instinct. An 
Astor or a Gould would make money on a 
comparativedesert. While thousands of able 
men live in poverty and wretchedness, just 
managing to keep soul and body together in 
the midst of boundless opportunities in the 
large cities of America, others in out-of-the- 
way places, and a tly with very few 


opportunities, make their millions just be- 
cause they -making inct. 
—Success, 


the money 
New York. 
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THE “SATURDAY EVENING POST.” 

The recent purchase of the Saturday 
Evening Post, of Philadelphia, by Mr. Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis of the Ladics’ Home Journal, 
has induced the Chicago Record to indulge 
in this piece of newspaper history: 

A piece of bric-a-brac which Mr. Curtis has 
coveted for many years, but has not been 
able to purchase until recently, is the Satur- 
day Evening Post, the oldest newspaper in 
America, which has been issued regularly in 
Philadelphia since December, 1728, and was 
edited by Benjamin Franklin from 1729 to 
1765. It was originally known as the Uni- 
versal Instructor in All Arts and Sciences 
and was projected by Franklin, but that usu- 
ally discreet person disclosed his plans to 
George Webb, a fellow apprentice in Samuel 
Kiemer’s printing office, and the latter started 
the paper under that pre’ erous title. It 
was a small folio, six and a quarter by ten 
inches in size, and the first number contained 
two columns of reprint from Chambers’ Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences, which had re- 
cently appeared in Loudon, three advertise- 
ments anda See pene, ma address from the 
publishers, who promised “ that each person 
who preserves their papers will possess the 
richest mine of knowledge (of the kind ever 
before discovered, except of late in Europe).”’ 

Franklin was nent at having his ideas 
stolen, but after thirty-nine numbers 
been published Kiemer was glad to unload 
the enterprise, and the paper was purchased 
by Franklin and Hugh Meredith for a trifling 
sum. Kiemer claimed a circulation of 250 
copies, but Franklin asserted that it had but 
ninety paying subscribers. The new pro- 
prietors dropped the absurd title and called it 
the Pennsylvania Gazette. At that time 
there were only five newspapers in America, 
all weeklies. A year later Franklin made it 
a semi-weekly, the first in America, but it 
did nae py , and, after two brief experiments, 
resumed the weekly issue, which has con- 
tinued ever since, with the exception of two 
weeks in 1765, when it was suppressed for re- 
fusing to pay the stamp tax, and large hand- 
bills, headed ** Remarkable Occurrences,” 
were published instead, and during the occu- 

ation of Philadelphia by the British from 
Nov. 27, 1776, to Feb. 5, 1777, and from Sept. 
10, 1777, to j2n- 5,1779. In these periods a 
few strage ing numbers were printed at 
York, hen the regular publication was re- 
sumed upon the evacuation of the city the 
title was changed to the Pennsylvania Ga- 
sette and Weekly Advertiser. David Hall 
purchased the property in 1 and his sons 
ran the paper, with the assistance of several 

artners, until 1821, when it passed into the 
of one Atkinson, who chan the 
name to the Saturday Evening Fost. 

For half a century it has been published in 
the same old-fashioned way, for the benefit 
of the same old-fashioned, conservative pa- 
trons and their children and grandchildren, 
with a highly moral serial story, a column or 
two of antique and shelf-worn anecdotes, se- 
lected poetry, conservative comments upon 
current events, crochet patterns, charades 
and rebuses, a column of * wit and humor,” 
and a page of Sunday reading. With the aid 
of a pair of scissors and a paste pot one man 
has been able to do all the editorial work, 
and another has ded to the busi de- 
partment. Mr. Curtis has applied his gal- 
vanic battery to the concern, and proposes to 
make a first-class illustrated weekly maga- 
zine of high-grade literature. 


be nar een = sae 6 A 
Raat estate advertising should be all about 
the land. 





24 
WOODBURY'S ADVERTISING. 


AN INTERESTING TALK WITH THE AD- 
VERTISING MANAGER OF THE MAN 
WHOSE BUSINESS IS TO INCREASE THE 
NUMBER OF BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE. 








A reporter for PRINTERS’ INK, on a 
round of discovery on advertising mat- 
ters, recently called upon Dr, John H, 
Woodbury, of “facial” fame, at his 
offices and treatment parlors, 127 
West Forty-second street, New York. 
He found Mr. W. A. Woodbury, the 
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velopment has been entirely on that 
line. Our present desire is to foster 
the growth of the business in the large 
cities in which we have offices.” 

‘Then you advertise extensively 
only where you have them?” 

‘*Oh, we do some general advertis- 
ing right along, but our strongest ef- 
forts are concentrated on the larger 
cities. With these as a center, we 
find the general development very 
satisfactory, as by selecting good medi- 
ums in each we extend their operations 





IF YOU HAVE 


ANY BLEMISH 





throughout their vicini- 
ties. 

‘* Where have you es- 
tablished offices?” 

** We have them now, 
and a full equipment and 

orce, in New York, Bos- 

ton, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis (practically one), 
and have just opened one 
in San Francisco. Then 
in such centers as Cleve- 
land and Deétroit, while 
we advertise proportion- 
ally as thoroughly, the 
business is a mail order 
one.” 

** What is your plan of 
campaign at these 
points ?” 

** Merely to select and 
adopt two or three of the 


John H. Woodbury can remove it painlessly and permanently. 


Over tw years’ successful experience curing skin diseases 
and facial blemishes; twenty-three associated physicians and 
surgeons. ° 

Send ten cents for sample cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap for 
the skin, scalp, aud complexion, and illustrated Beauty Book, 


JOHN H. WOODBURY DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


127 WEST 424.ST., NEW YORK. 
1218 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 

BRANCHES: {n WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
555 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 








papers of largest circula- 
tion, regardless of qual- 
ity.” 

‘*How do you get at 
the fact of which have 
largest circulation ?”’ 

‘*That’s the hardest 
thing wehaveto do. We 
have not yet discovered 
the formula for finding 
out with any degree of ac- 





doctor’s brother, and manager of the 
concern, though immersed in a st: r- 
ing pile of orders received that day, 
still willing to accord him twenty 
minutes’ time. 

‘Why, yes,” said he, ‘‘ I can always 
make time for the Little Schoolmaster, 
my gospel and my creed. Just pile in 
your questions.” 

‘* Well, what is the present trend of 
your advertising?” 

‘* During the past year we have been 
narrowing down very largely to news- 
paper advertising, or rather our de- 


curacy. Wehave to rely, 
as most advertisers do, on the reports of 
agencies, the advice of these and adver- 
tisers, the claims made by the publish- 
ers, every bit of information we can get, 
and most of all on our judgmentand ex- 
perience. We used to think after we 
tried a paper that we could tell, but we 
are in more doubt every day that we add 
to our experience. Some of the papers 
which show up poorest in the corre- 
spondence office, which send vs the few- 
est inquiries which we can trace, drive 
the most people into the offices, where, 
by dint of discreet questioning only, we 














—s 





discover the source they come from. We 
can tell this, too, by the inductive 
method of noting day by day what is 
asked for, as when we advertise a spe- 
cial operation in some selected medium, 
or a new feature. In such cases the 
returns immediately show the efficiency 
of the medium. Do you know that in 
our experience, New York is the hard- 
est place in which to get direct results, 
either by mail or by calls? Our trade 
here has built up much more slowly 
and gradually than elsewhere. The 
two New York papers which, in our 
opinion, ought to be the best mediums 
in the world, the Hera/d and the Sun, 
have proven very much more indifferent 
to us than the World or the Yournal, 
whose constituency, all will agree, is 
not nearly so stable. I can not under- 
stand how the two papers, whose cir- 
culation is somuch more wavering, can 
do us so much more good.” 

‘* Which other papers in this city do 
you employ ?’’ 

‘*The 7ribune, the Commercial-Ad- 
vertiser, the Press, the Times and the 
Telegram. By the way, we have been 
in every single issue of the Sun, to my 
personal knowledge, that has been 
published the past three or four years.” 

*‘Your clientele is mostly among 
women ?’’ 

‘*By no means. Although women 
are more numerous callers, men are to 
the full, as much our customers. 
Women call more frequently, and on 
the whole for lighter purposes, such, 
for instance, as to have their com- 
plexions improved. But as far as 
moles, outstanding ears, crooked noses, 
blemishes and imperfections are con- 
cerned, and for bruises and fractures 
caused by accident, men call as often 
as do women. It is my conviction 
that men are by no means less vain.” 

** Do you establish your out-of-town 
offices to create business, or in answer 
to a demand in these cities?” 

“Well, although owing to our large 
advertising in the past, we send out 
our goods to almost every post-office 
in the United States, no matter how 
insignificant or out-of-the-way, we es- 
tablish our branches to create business. 
But in our advertising we reach about 
every spot on or off the map. When 
I said before that we were narrowing 
down largely to newspapers, I meant 
that we spend about three-quarters of 
our advertising outlay with them, a 
proportion which has been steadily in- 
creasing. For year by year we have 
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been adding to that end, the list of our 
general mediums remaining the same. 
Our outlay is so large that the remain- 
ing quarter still allowsa good selection 
of general mediums, ranging from the 
magazines, the juveniles, the humor- 
ous, the religious and special publica- 
tions. In selecting these our main 
aim is to get circulation, everything 
else being secondary. You can gauge 
the variety of them by the following 
list of mail orders received to-day 
which give credit to the source. Here 
they are, together with the number of 
orders to be credited to each: Mun- 
sey, 10; Vickery’s List, 14; the Strand 
Magazine, 5; Family Story Paper, 3; 
Metropolitan, 6; McClure,3; Modes 
and Fabrics, 5; Herald, 2; the Cent- 
ury (which we have not been in for 
two or three years), 1; Harper's, 3; 
Cincinnati Post, 1; Youth's Com- 
panion, 1; Penny Magazine, 1; Puck, 
1; Ladies’ World, 1; Delineator 2; 
Judge, 2; St. Louis eer 2; Tek- 
es 1; New York Weekly, 1; St. 
uis Chronicle, 1; World, 3; Cleveland 
Press, 2; Journal, 2; Fashions, 2.” 

‘** About what proportion of orders 
state where they saw the advertise- 
ment?’’ 

‘‘From a quarter to a third. It is 
impossible from fully one-half to ascer- 
tain the medium that induced them to 
write.”” 

‘** Do you try to discover?” 

**No, we do not. I don’t think it 
would pay. We are willing enough to 
be liberal, however, and accord every 
medium the benefit of each doubt. 
Each year of the past four, in spite of 
the hard times that seem to have been 
general, our business has actually 
doubled. We have increased our pro- 
portion of newspaper space in the same 
ratio, while not decreasing space in 
other mediums.” 

“Do you advertise outside of 


‘*\We sometimes use, and firmly be- 
lieve in, the L roads and the street 
cars, and believe we can call ourselves 
liberal patrons of these. We have 
used outdoor display, too, and ‘think 
well of it, but are not active in all these 
now, because we do not feel able to go 
into everything, and secondly, we are 
desirous of rey returns, and find 
newspapers yield these most readily.” 

** Do you circularize?’’ 

‘“‘We never do or did, except in 
reply to inquiries, finding that our fa- 
cilities are kept. busily moving even by 
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that. It strikes me that I would like 
to say a word about one matter that has 
made me feel a little nettled.”’ 

‘** Pray what is that?” 

“It is the gift enterprises entered 
into by so many publications. It seems 
to me these are trying to build upa 
circulation by rather contemptible 
methods. It strikes me that the result 
will be to make their advertising space 
deteriorate in value. I don’t care to 
follow up the thought, but to me it is 
a very discouraging phase of journal- 
ism, and surely will react upon them- 
selves. The giving away of samples is 
perfectly legitimate in business, but 
surely there is no defense for gift 
schemes. I would not allude to our- 
selves ordinarily in this connection, 
but compare our conservative and dig- 
nified course by the side of these wild 
and woolly ‘fakirs.’ We do not even 
give away our literature or samples. 
All inquirers must pay for our booklets 
and for the goods in however small 

uantities. It is to us an evidence of 
their good faith. As a consequence 
we know that those who write are in 
earnest.” 

**I see that you incline to reading 
notices rather than display.” 

‘*Oh, yes. We find them very much 
more effective. In fact we can tell 
comparatively little in display. Of 
course, we do use display in some me- 
diums, but we can not practically help 
it in those cases. Our favorite space 
is an entire newspaper column, or 
more; in that we strive to tell an inter- 
esting story, with cuts, which we find 
very effective.” 

‘*Now, Mr. Woodbury, as a finale, 
or clincher, how much do you people 
spend for advertising in a year?” 

‘*We donot make a special advertis- 
ing appropriation, but we do spend all 
the money in sight for all that. It is 
getting to be close to $100,000 a year. 
Dr. Woodbury seems to have more 
faith in that than in anything else. 
The hardest work I have to do is to 
restrain him from spending within the 
limits of what the business will war- 
rant.” J. W. SCHWARTZ. 

———_ + 
MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


One can read more, says an English au- 
thority, of the social history of any time, in 
its advertisements than in almost any other 
place, and now that illustrations are forming 
such a prominent item in such matters, their 
preservation will doubly useful. It is 
strong recommended, — these reasons, that 
in binding magazines the advertising pages 
should aionye be retained, 


“SPECIAL AGENTS” THIRTY YE. 
AGO, - 


One of Printers’ Ink correspondents, who 
has been in the advertising business in New 
York for thirty years, furnishes the follow- 
gk mpeg 

hirty years ago there was not in New 
York a special agent resident from any out- 
of-town newspaper office, The position was 
not then known. ‘Solicitors of advertis- 
ing,”’ and occasionally a publisher, came on 
with more or less frequency, the smar: ones 
then, as now, reaping a rich harvest, and re- 
turning home with a large assortment of elec- 
cogeyers and a goodly number of contracts. 

The first “special agent,” as I now re- 
member to open an office in New York, mak- 
ing this head uarters, with full authority to 
‘“‘represent’’ the daily newspapers catalogued 
in his list and upon his letter headings,was E. 
B. Mack, from Cincinnati. And what a good 
fellow he was! How he made friends with 
every one; how skillfully ne persuaded the 
advertiser that there were no papers he so 
much needed as “‘my Cr gt Short of 
stature, round of body, with little black eyes 
sparkling with merriment, he was every where 
welcome, and when he was called hence there 
was many a one who lamented and missed 
“ poor little Mack!” 

About the time of Mack’s advent came, also 
from the same city, L. H. Crall, who still 
remains, and has been dubbed the “* Dean of 
the advertising fraternity,” and F.T. Mc- 
Fadden. Mr. Crall, it is reported, has been 
eminently successful and is a part owner in 
at least one of the papers which he repre- 
sents. McFadden was a good solicitor, but 
for a long time not inclined to accept or se- 
cure the co-operation of the advertising agen- 
cies. Experience, however, taught him 
better Ways and in his latter years he served 
many of his old customers with entire equa- 
nimity, not direct, but through the hands of 
the advertising agent. 

Richardson, A. Frank, with his papers of 
“known circulation,” was also pod vs in the 
field. I remember well his first oncoming, 
with a letter of introduction and commenda- 
tion from his uncle, J. J., of the Davenport 
Democrat, asking us to deal kindly with the 
yous man for his, the uncle J. J.’s sake. 

ut he required no assistance of any kind. 
From the very first he showed an aptitude 
for his business that guaranteed success. 
And although his modesty is to-day as con- 
spicuous as it was then, he has always con- 
trolled it so skillfully that many may even 
yet be unaware of its existence. 

Next in order, if my memory serves me 
correctly, came Mr. S. C. Beckwith, at first 
as the special agent of the Kansas Cit 
Times only. But Beckwith soon made friends 
on both sides—with the newspapers who 
sought his services as a most desirable repre- 
sentative, and with the advertisers, whose 

fidence he dso thoroughly to win, 
and for whose interests he pie as carefully 
as for those of his own newspapers. 

And now the number of special agents in 
this city alone necessitates a printed direct- 
ory! Of the five enumerated above, three 
are still living, after a continuous service, in 
one case of thirty years, and in the other 
three cases of fully twenty-five years, all in 
good health and in possession of good in- 
comes. The special agents, as a craft, are 
good fellows. They work hard, are well 
paid, and seem to live long. 








Tue ad of a brewery ought to be full of 
spirit. 
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San Francisco Bulletin. 





This is Worth Reading! 


ARNOLD’S 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 

San Francisco. 


THE BULLETIN, January 31, 1898. 
City. 

I offered at the first opportunity to let you have the results of my 
examination into your circulation. Handling as I do some of the 
largest advertisers in this city, I make it a special point to get where 
possible an affidavit of circulation. My direct object being of course to 
gauge the value of each paper as to its direct city circulation, and further 
| as to the nature of that circulation. I have never been able to obtain 
from any other paper its actual and separate city distribution. I say 
without any reserve whatever that I consider The BULLETIN’s claim as 
per inclosed affidavit to be correct after a personal inspection of your 
books by myself ; your paper is one of the best mediums on this coast and 
as you are aware some of my clients use your paper exclusively, even 
preferring it to the morning dailies of San Francisco. EF 

You do business not only on the basis of circulation, but you have 
a stronghold in the high class of your readers and in the cleanly nature 
of your news items and in the care given to display advertising. 
Yours truly, 


ARNOLD'S ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
Per EDGAR J. ARNOLD, 


+ 
r “ Mr. Arnold's work is specially worthy of notice.” — 
S. F. Chronicle, Aug. 28, a Sf 


Gro any Base oe 2:9 7906. 


The Daily Average for Jan., 1898, Was 24,944 




















Further information F. K. MISCH, 











| from Potter Building, New York. 
; 
' 
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A TEXAS STEER-ER.- 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


“* [said in my haste all men are ars.” —Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. A publisher who has a good story 


is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting oP the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. Alt 
his own, there will 


ough a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
no objections to compari 


ms. What the publisher 


sends is published as coming FROM HIM. It is his privilege to praise his own 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. What 
he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


ARKANSAS, 
Eureka Springs (Ark.) Flashlight (1).—A 
circulation in excess of any publication is- 
sued in Carroll County is guaranteed. Our 
subscription books are open to the inspection 
of advertisers, We court investigation. 


COLORADO. 
Denver (Col.) Rocky Mountain News (1).— 
Circulation, daily, 24,000; weekly, 6,000; 
Sunday, 32,000. 


CONNECTICUT, 
Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel Gi. Sepenanet 
circulation in Ansonia, by, Shelton, 


Seymour and outlying towns, over 23,000 
copies per week. 

Bridgeport (Conn ) Morning Union (x).— 
Circulates everywhere; in the home circle, 
work shops, offices, stores, hotels—every- 
where, Bridgeport is a newspaper reading 
community of 65,000 people. 

Norwich (Conn.) Sonntagsb/att (1). —The 
only German newspaper published in East- 
ern Connecticut. 

Southport (Com) Chronicle (x).—Actual 
average circulation for past year,2,160 a-week, 
DELAWARE, 

Wilmington (Del.) Sunday Herald (1).— 
Reaches every town in ware and every 
precinct in Wilmington. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) Breeder’s Gazette (1).—The 
Gazette was established in 1881, and has a 
bona fide paid circulation among the very 
best class of country people. “ Its readers 
are leaders in agricultural progress, sub- 
stantial farmers, and owners of the best land 
and the possessors of the most refined coun- 
try homes.”” Sworn circulation Jan. 1, 1898, 


22,000, 
Chicago (Ill.) Christian Oracle (2).—We 
guarantee our circulation to ex 6,500 


weekly. 

Chicago (Ill.) Skandinaven (1).—The larg- 
est circulation of any Skandinavian paper in 
the world. 

Quincy (Ill.) Club Life and Woman's Re- 
view (t).—It is the only successful women’s 
club publication in the country, and it stands 
without a peer or a rival in the field it has 
chosen. It has pelled nition and is 
admitted to be the leading oe wom- 
an’s magazine. It goes to a high class of 
readers who have thoney to spend and who do 
not hesitate to spend it. Itis read by people 
who take a personal interest in everything 
which contributes to its success. It has a 
national circulation and influence. It is 
found in nearly every county in the United 








EXPLANATIONS. 
matter emanating from 
used in 


States. Club Life and Woman's Review al- 
ready has a circulation of 10,000, at least 50,- 
ooo readers, and can be found in all parts of 
ee itord (Il,) Republic (1).—The Repub- 
ockfo’ > Jie (1).—The 
ic has the largest daily circulation in Rock- 
ford. Detailed sworn statements furnish 
circulation books open at all times to inspec- 
tion of advertisers. The Repud/icis the only 
og 4 daily in Rockford; everybody reads 
it. ce Re, ic’s circulation statements are 
arant by the Advertisers’ Guarantee 
. of Chicago, by a bond of sooo in the 
Fidei & Deposit Co. of Maryland, -de- 
posited in the Northwestern National Bank 


ago. 
Windsor (Ill.) Gasette (3).—Has more paid- 
in-advance subscribers than any paper within 
twenty-five miles of Windsor, Advertisers 
will stic a pin here. 


INDIANA. 

Bloomfield(Ind.) Democrat (political,issued 
Wednesdays); Hoosier Hustler (local, issued 
Saturdays) (2).—Reach more of the 35,000 
inhabitants in Cossne Comey than = — 
newspapers combined. ly paper ting 
substitation. Don’t claim any more conte 
tion than we have, always ready to 
ive it and don’t have to swear to it to get it 
lieved where we are known. There is no 
neighborhood in the county they don’t reach. 

Those who don’t take them borrow them. 


IOWA. 

Des Moines (Ia.) Midland Monthly (2).— 
Circulation is now about 15,000 copies per 
month and it goes into the homes of the 
best classes of people of the Middle West. 

Fort Madison (la.) Gem City (1).—The 
Daily Gem City is the oldest evening paper 
in Ft. Madison. The weekly reaches more 
homes in Lee County than any other paper. 
The official paper of the ‘city and county. 
Guaranteed average circulation during 1897, 
daily, 607 copies ; weekly, 1,513 copies. 


KANSAS. 
Topeka Ken) Capital (1).—The daily 
Capital is the only morning paper published 
in coaka, = capital re — with a 
population of 45,000 ple. verage cir- 
Palation for 1897: Baily, 10,524; Sunday, 
11,439; semi-weekly, 15,953- 

KENTUCKY. 

Henderson (Ky.) Gleaner (2).—Is the best 
paper in Kentucky in acity of not more than 
15,000 population. Daily and semi-weekly 
cover Henderson and adjacent country thor- 
oughly, Eight pages, printed on a fast Hoe 
— folded, pasted, trimmed, and set by the 
atest typesetting machines. Guarantees 
more than three times the circulation of its 

itors in the same field. 





(1) From ted 
tn i fe sorrbaicadence 
on Ww: 
Extract from a letter or postal card. 
3) Extract from the columns of the 
appearing either as advertising or 


matter. 
af et eee ot mouth by a representative 
the paper. 


MAINE. 

Bangor (Me.) News (2).—We are printing 
the leading daily paper of Eastern, Northern 
and Central Maine. We guarantee better 


than 5,000 circulation to an issue. 
Bethel (Me.) News (1).— Goes weekly into 
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1,500 homes. This represents actual pay-in-ad- 
vance subscribers, and does not include sam- 
ple copies. Our subscribers are an intelli- 
gent, reading people, and take the News be- 
cause they enjoy reading it, and not because 
it has been furnished at any cut rates, or as 
a premium with anything else. 
MARYLAND. 

Frederick (Md.) National Light (1).—In 
bringing the National Light to your notice 
we feel that if you will give it careful con- 
sideration, you will readily see its merit and 
value as the medium through which to reach 
the people of this section. It is a ** home 
circle’? publication—having departments for 
every member of the family. In fact, it is 
read by over 2,500 families every month. 
Aggregating at least 12,500 regular readers. 
In addition to this our sample copy list al- 
ways exceeds 1,000 copies, and our paid list is 
steadily increasing. Ligh? circulates in a 
vast field where people do not have the ad- 
vantages of city shops and stores. Just mark 
this fact. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Salem (Mass.) Putnam's Monthly Histori- 
cal Magazine (1).—Average regular circula- 
tion, 1,500, This magazine has the largest 
bona circulation of its class in America, 
and is the only monthly magazine of this 
character in the world. As a medium to 
reach people in the West, of New England 
and Dutch ancestry, of position, education 
and wealth “‘ Putnam’s”’ is the one to use. 

Worcester (Mass.) /elegram (1).—Circula- 
tion is the largest of any morning or evening 

aper in Massachusetts, outside of Boston. 
. exceeds 15,000 copies daily and 17,000 Sun- 
jay. 
MICHIGAN. 

Lansing (Mich.) State Republican (2).— 
The leading daily and weekly newspaper in 
Central Michigan. The average daily circu- 
lation for the past three months has been 
2,384 copies, and the weekly 3,260, Its col- 
umns are bright and newsy, up to date in 
every respect, 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Greenwood (Miss.) Commonwealth (2).— 

We print 1,500 papers, 
MISSOURI. 

Carthage (Mo.) Press (1).—The Press does 
not want credit for one more paper than it 
prints and circulates, but it does want it un- 
derstood that it has a larger circulation. 
daily and weekly, than any other paper issued 
in Jasper County. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Bristol (N. H.) Enterprise (1).—Circula- 
tion 2,000, 

Portsmouth (N. H.) 7imes (1).—Largest 
circulation of any evening paper in New 
Hampshire. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Washington (N. J.) Star (1).—Has more 
actual subscribers than any three other 
papers published in Warren County combin- 
ed, and as many as any two papers published 
in either Hunterdon or Sussex Counties. 

NEW YORK. 

Huntington (N. Y.) Long Islander (1).— 
Advertisers are enabled through our columns 
to reach the best customers of Queens and 
Suffolk Counties. 

Penn Yan (N. Y.) Expvess (x).—Has the 
largest circulation of any paper published in 
the county. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Kinston (N. C.) Free Press (2).—Onl 

paper in North Carolina that gets cash in ad- 


vance from subscribers and quits sending the 
paper at expiration of time vaidfor. Its paid 
Circulation of 1,160 now (average over 1,250 
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scription and advertising. 


lent 

circulation, and therefore one of the best 

vertising mediums in the State. 
Philadelp 


m= meee "i 
ersey, Marylan 

and Rhode Island.” 
advertising rates, etc., furnished on applica- 


est circulation of -_ 
tye of Elgin, and has p 
lent advertising medium. 





during the year) is worth as much as twice 
that quantity of unpaid circulation. A paper 
made so interesting that people pay for it in 
advance is more closely read, and there area 
great many more borrowers of such a paper; 
each copy represents a much larger number 
of readers than a paper that is sent on time, 
ae. (N. y atone — ().— 
irculation 1,000. voted to tolic 
Christianity. ae 
OHIO. 


Akron (0.) Seif Culture (2).—It is an ab. 
solute fact that ( ulture is read in 75,000 
homes of paid subscribers, is a high-grade 
busy man’s magazine and appeals to an in- 
telligent and prosperous clientele—a most de- 
sirable class to reach. The paid circulation 
is increasing steadily and the 100,000 mark is 
in sight and will be an assured fact within a 
surprisingly short time. 

Alliance (O.) Leader (x).—Shrewd adver- 
tisers, who have tested our columns, admit 
that the Leader is one of the very best ad- 
vertising medi in Ohio, outside the cities 
of Cleveland, Columbus and Cinci i, for 
the reason that its favorable location gives it 
full swing over five counties. 

Cleveland (O.) Ancient Craft Mason (1).— 








pow 4 Masonic weekly newspaper published in 
io. 

Springfield (O.) Womankind (2 
the b os 2s 


.— 1897 was 
anner year for Womanki: oth in sub- 
Circulation is now 
115,000, 

NSYLVANIA. 


PEN: 
Chambersburg (Pa.) 1 Spirit (1).— 


Guay isn’t everything. ality weighs, 


ut the discriminating advertiser who uses 
Valley Spirit (Daily and Weekly) secures 


both, n’t be misled into believing that 
the only thing about advertising is to get it 
cheap. You want a medium t reaches 


the people. The a places your adver- 
tisement before the 
yer and it does not go to cheap subscribers. 


uyers. Itis not a cheap 


e have space for sale—not to give away. 
Kutztown (Pa.) rnai (1).—Is an excel- 
family newspaper, with a large 


hia (Pa.) Commonwealth (1).— 
per of Pennsylvania, New 
Delaware, Connecticut 
Affidavit of circulation, 


tion. 
Scranton (Pa.) 7¥mes (1).—Largest circu- 
lation in Scranton. 


Average circ’ 


10,208, 

Shenandoah (Pa.) Herald (3).—There is no 
better advertising medium in this section of 
the State than the Hera/d. 
wanting to verify this well established fact. 
A local dealer last week 
ment in these columns for three insertions, 
and as a result he sold $800 worth of the 


Evidence is not 


laced an advertise- 


rticular articles advertised. This is not 


idle boast, but can be verified by one of our 
leading home merchants. It 
columns of the people’s favorite paper. 


ys to use the 


RHODE ISLAND, 
Pawtucket (R. 1.) Le Jean Baptiste (1).— 


The only French paper thatis circulated in 
every French family in Central Falls, Paw- 
tucket, 
socket, Woodlawn, 


Providence, Hebronville, oon- 
Warwick Mag yt etc. 


— 100,000 


Providence (R. 1.) Paragon (1 
guaranteed and proven circulation, 


ONTARIO, 
Dutton (Ont.) Advance (1).— Has the la 
r in the 
an excel- 


local pa 
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RIS 


CARRIES 


More Paid 
Advertising 


Than any Evening Paper in New York 










You know why, 
of course; 

it brings results. 
No driftwood. 











Every reader is a purchaser. 


203 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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25,000,000. 


HOW THE ‘‘FIRESIDE COMPANION” 
CIRCULATES A GUARANTEED SPECIAL 
EDITION OF THIS NUMBER. 


The advertisement which accom- 
panies this article is one which ap- 
peared not many weeks ago in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. 25,000,000 is sucha re- 
markable figure, that the Little School- 
master thought the matter interesting 
enough to deserve a walk around to 
Vandewater street. 

On the top floor of the Munro 
building are the offices of the Fireside 
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25.000.000 


CIRCULATION 
GUARANTEED AT THAT. 


That's the circulation of AAP 
the “SPECIAL” edition of the 


FIRESIDE 
COMPANION 


‘We PLASTER the entire 
country with theses sy 



















If you wish to reach every family int the United 
States, who can read and write, and at a very much 
lower rate than any other medium, and do it at once, 
advertise in this publication. 

We sell space, agate line, by the million cipcula- 
tion. You pay only for what you get, 


Yor Advertising Rates, oto., address 


GEO. MUNRO’S SONS,” aoa 





Companion. Having stated his busi- 
ness, the PRINTERS’ INK man- was 
ushered into the presence and office of 
Mr. John Munro, the son of the found- 
er. That gentleman, notwithstanding 
apparent immersion in an immense 
volume of what appeared to be manu- 
script, received him urbanely and threw 
light upon the stupendous figures. 

‘Mr. Munro, what are these special 
editions ?’’ 

‘‘ They are our way of advertising. 
To begin at the beginning, sothat you 
may thoroughly understand, I would 
say that we publish our regular weekly 


and in addition these special editions, 
The regular weeklies go to our payi 
subscribers. The special is distubuted 
free all over the entire country.” 

“* How many special editions do you 
publish, sir?” 

‘* We do not publish them regularly, 
nor any set number, but we run them 
quite frequently between September 
and June. And the editions vary all 
the way from one million to four or five, 
You see these specials are really mere- 
ly sample copies, ‘They contain ifteen 
or twenty chapters of some regular 
story, which is just about to be run 
in the regular weekly. We begin the 
story at its beginning in the special, as 
we do in the weekly, but give about 
three times the installment in the for- 
mer that we do in the latter. Indeed, 
if we find that the story is going to be 
especially popular, by means of select- 
ing small type we give even more, say 
thirty chapters, or half the story that 
has appeared in the regular editions, 
indicating at the end the number in 
which the continuation can be found. 
People who have begun to read the 
story in the special are generally de- 
sirous to finish it, and since the end is 
only to be found in the regular editions, 
they must buy these. Once buying it 
they are very apt to continue, for the 
various stories in the regular editions 
are likely to fasten their attention. In 
the specials, you know, we never pub- 
lish anything except that one install- 
ment of one story.” 

‘* How does it come that the special 
editions vary so greatly in their num- 
ber—some of them only one million, 
others four and five ?’’ 

‘We can never tell how =e a 
story is going to be. If we find we 
have made a mistake, we run only a 
million. If it is all right, we do not 
stop short of the long figures.” 

“*Then it would appear that 25,000, - 
ooo is rather an underestimate than the 
reverse?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes. We runover 25,000,000 
a year now, but I don’t think we reach 
30,000,000,”’ 

**Do you find special editions effi. 
cient in booming your circulation ?”’ 

“‘Indeed we do. ‘They are the only 
method we are acquainted with to dc 
that. We invariably find an increase 
during the running of the story con. 
tinued from the special.”- 

‘* This system must be expensive ?’' 

‘* Tt does cost enormously, but never- 
theless it pays.” 
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‘¢Mr. Munro, where does the Fire- 
side Companion circulate ?” 

‘Our circulation is general all over 
the Umed S.ates. With our specials 
we cover the entire country, and cover 
it well. As consequence our paid 
subscribers are liberally scattered 
everywhere. It took tiine to system- 
atize the distribution of our gratuitous 
copies, but after these many years of 
experience we have it arranged to per- 
fection. The country is divided into 
twenty-five or thirty districts. In each 
of these we have an agent who regu- 
larly makes the entire round, doing 
nothing but distributing specials, By 
the time he gets through the new spe- 
cial is out and he begins anew.” 

‘‘ In what sections have you the most 
paid subscribers ?” 

“In communities and districts in 
which there are most factories and 
mills. And, do you know, we are 
splendid thermometers as to the state 
of trade? When work is slack and 
mills are shut down the effect upon us 
is immediate. When trade is brisk and 
the operators are employed, our sub- 
scription list instantly bobs "P serene- 
ly.” J. W. Brack. 

—_——~—.r———— 
THE PRINCIPAL SUNDAY NEWS- 
PAPERS. 





The Sunday newspaper, notwith- 
standing all opposition, has come to 
stay. It is favorably received by the 
public at large and liberally employed 
by both general and local advertisers. 


, This is clearly demonstrated by the in- 


crease in both number, circulation and 
pages. It was, however, comparatively 
slow in gaining recognition. The first 
Sunday paper in the United States was 
started in New York City in 1837 by 
three enterprising journeymen printers, 
and called the Aflas. In 1869 the Her- 
ald and World, alone of all the large 
dailies, put forth a Sunday edition, 
and oo nei the Zimes, Sun or 77ib- 
une followed in their footsteps until 
they felt compelled to do so several 
years afterwards. In 1897 there were 
fifteen Sunday papers issued regularly 
in New York. 

The American Newspaper Directory 
catalogues 365 Sunday newspapers, to 
each one of which is accorded a circu- 
lation of more than 1,000 copies. The 
following statistics relating to these 
publications may be of interest. 

The combined circulation of the 365 
is placed at 4,821,994 each issue. Only 


fifteen have a circulation in excess of 
75,000 copies, and of these fifteen the 
following six are the only ones whose 
publishers appear willing to furnish 
exact figures, showing average issue 
for the year past. The circulation fig- 
ures here given are believed to be ab- 
solutely reliably : 





Boston, Mass, Globe..... + 000245, 
Philadelphia Enquirer... cheese Pn 44 
Philadelphia, Pa., Record...... #01235 


San Francisco, Cal., Examiner.... 94,166 

St. Louis, Mo., Globe Democrat. 83,870 

Williamsport, Pa., Grit........... 79,918 

The largest number (48) and the 
largest aggregate circulation (1,144,- 
825) is credited to New York. Penn- 
sylvania prints nearly twice as many 
copies as Illinois, and Illinois issues 
one hundred thousand less than Massa- 
chusetts. 

The number of different papers and 
aggregate ‘circulation in the principal 
cities is as follows : 


San Francisco, Cal..... Secccvdeccots 187,116 
Washington, D. C...... > a 

Chicago, Ill..... = 
Louisville, Ky.... 
New Orleans, La,...... 
Baltimore, Md......... 










Cincinnati, O... 
Cleveland, O ... 
Philadelphia, Pa. éve 
Pittsburg, Pa........... 
Milwaukee, Wis........ Ji scovdccevee 45,100 

Only 73 of the 365 Sunday papers 
are issued as weeklies, the remaining 
292 are editions of daily newspapers. 
The list includes two Sunday papers 
in Canada, one in Victoria, B. C., and 
the Sunday World of Toronto. 

——_+99——_— 
CIRCUS ADVERTISING. 

, It is said that a syndicate has been organ- 
ized in the West for the purpose of control- 
ing the circus advertising of the country. 
The idea is to handle all the advertising that 
is placed with the larger circuses. It seems 
that in the West circus advertising is on the 
increase. 1 advertisers are induced to 
way space on the backs of elephants, camels, 
and any old thing that patrols the streets in 
the parade or the “sawdust arena”’ during 
the a Advertising banners on 
an elephant, for instance, can be had for $10, 
that sum also entitling the advertiser to an- 
other banner on the inside of the main tent 
a space in the meand a “verbal” ad 
from the mouth of the clown or ringmaster, 
Well-known firms like Adams’ Pe: Tutti 
Frutti Co., The Sterling Remedy Co., Deer- 
ing & Co., the Slater Shoe Co., of Montreal, 
and many others are said by the originator 
of the syndicate tohave made a lot of money 
out of this kind of advertising. The Deering 
people also employ the aeronaut to scatter 
their catalogues from the balloon. 
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EARLY MAINE JOURNALISM. 


Late in the eighteenth century, when stal- 
wart men wore as knee breeches 
and women concealed their pretty faces be- 
neath monstrous calashes, or overgrown sun- 
bonnets ; and while Maine was still part of 
the great Bay State, Peter Edes, a young 
Boston printer, set up his crude printing 
press on the bank of the Kennebec, gave 
journalism its birth in Maine, and nurtured 
it for severa} years in its healthy infancy. 

’Twas in Hallowell, then a settlement of 
but few houses, that Edes began his career as 
— and editor. His father, Benjamin 

des, was a printer too. He had seen ively 
times in his Boston office during “‘ tea party” 
times, being at one time attacked in his little 
office by some British soldiers. Peter kept 
busy “‘ sticking type ’’ with his father until 
he was 32 years old. Then, in 1795, he 
bought a Ramage press and a few fonts of 
types and started out to spread newspaper 
tidings over the pine-clad hills and dales of 
present Maine. 

Peter Edes’ Hallowell paper was called the 
Kennebec Intelligencer. Later the uame be- 
came the Kennebec Gazette. Soon after the 
Herald of Liberty seemed to please Edes’ 
fancy best, and he kept that name until he 
moved to Bangor. 

he population of the Penobscot valley 
had been steadily increasing since the first of 





ENSHAW & JARVIS—540 Crates and 
Hogsheads of Crockery and Glass ware, 
among which are one hundred and forty as- 
80) particularly for the country trade, 
and 100 Hhds Glass ware, comprifing every 
article in earthern and glafs wareline. Alfoan 
extenfive affortment of English Piece Goods. 
Country producetaken in exchange for goods, 


Pore AUCTION—The subscribers bere. 
a 





by give notice that they shall sell 

blic Auction, at their store in Bangor, on 
Friday, the first day of ember next, All 
Their Stock in Trade, consisting of a general 
assortment of English Goods, Cotton, Tobac- 
co, Rice, Hats, S' Combs, Dye Woods, 
Dry Fish, Salt (and a lot more of the same 
sort). Signed, HATCH &TRAFTON. 


Publisher Edes had some pretty stiff rates 
for advertising, considering his limited cir- 
culation, His rates were: 

“* For an advertisement which makes one 
square, or space of equal length and breadth, 
one dollar. If several squares be occupied, a 
suitable deduction will be made. For the 
smallest advertisements, 75 cents ”’ 

ve are two advertisements from the first 
Register. It would seem from these that 
some later-day Maine merchants came hon- 
estly qnouge by their desire to put whole 
storesful of items into a single ad. 

The second number of the Register had a 
lengthy article headed ‘“* Republic of Maine, 
or Maine a New State,” and argued exhaust- 
ively for the separation of Maine from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In the same number, Stephen Kimball, a 
trader, advertises that he “has for sale 
pacman Rum, Gin, Wine, Molasses,” and 
several other wet goods, “a full line of dry 
goods, stationery, 3 sizes of window glass, 
tinware, etc. Cash, furs, produce and lum- 
ber wanted.” Judging from Kimball’s ad, 
adwriting in Maine was then in its infancy. 

Other notices from the same number of the 
Register were: 


Noo person seen with an ax 
without permission on Lots No. 8 and 9, 
belonging to eee Davenport, Esq., will in- 
cur the penalty of the law. 
JOSEPH WHIPPLE. 


QTRAY MARE —Strayed from the stable of 
Benjamin Garland in Bangor, in June 
last, a Mare, with black mene and tail, 
about eight years old, of a small size, trots 
square and with 5s 5 oever may have 
found said Mare and will give information 
thereof to the subscriber, shall be liberally 
rewarded. LUTHER H. HILLS. 


J. Haskins filled nearly a column and a 
half with merely the names of his stock in 
trade. The latter part of his ad said: 














J HASKINS does not pledge himself for 
e terms, but invites those who wish 
to purchase to call at his store and see 
for th Ives; and flatters himself he shall 





the century. Peter Edes heard of it, and he 
believed he could make the newspaper busi- 
ness pay better there than in Hallowell. So 
he decided to move to Bangor, and made the 
journey late in the summer of 1815. His 

ress and types weighed four tons, and after 
Ris six-ox team lumbered out of Hallowell, 
three long weeks passed by before Bangor 
and the blue Penobscot came in sight of the 
voyaging publisher. 

“Setting up office’’ in Bangor was a very 
simple matter for the pioneer printer, and in 
a few days—on the 2sth of November, 1815, 
to be exact—the first number of the Bangor 
weekly Register was issued. It was of four 
pages, considerably smaller than those of the 
modern newspaper, but bore undeniable evi- 
dence of enterprise and newspaper “ hustle.” 

The “conditions” of the Register (the 
terms of present-day papers) stated that : 

“The price of the Register is two dollars 
per annum (exclusive of postage), one-half 
to be paid at entrance, after which payments 
to be made half-yearly. 

“It will Le issued every week on agg | 
morning and conveyed to subscribers wit 
all possible dispatch. “ 

“A dverti ied with the 





pay) inserted in a conspicuous manner, on 
moderate terms.” 

jueerly-worded terms those seem now, but 
Publisher Edes’ readers probably found them 
easy enough to understand. 





be able to give satisfaction. For lumber and 
country produce a generous will be 
given and some cash. 





There’s an atmosphere of honesty about J. 
& D. Emery’s advertisement that is far too 
often lacking in ads of ourtime. The Emery 
store was in Hampden, four miles from Ban- 
gor. They said: 


mi &D. EMERY do not pledge themselves 
e tosell their goods as cheap as can be 
purchased in Boston, but do to sellthem 
as cheap (Teas only excepted as can be pur- 
chased in Bangor. 


Collecting old bills-—some people call it 
dunning—was a bother to early Maine mer- 
chants just as it is to present-day ones. 
Many a plan has been tried to stir up belated 
debtors, but few have been more original than 
that of Joseph Kendrick. Joseph’s ad in the 
Register said: 


OSEPH KENDRICK informs some of his 
old customers that he has on hand an as. 
sortment of FANCY GOODS, such as are gen. 
erally made use of tn the market, consisting 
of Notes and Accounts, which he offers on as 
terms as can be purchased in this town, 
if applied for soon; and as they have laid on 
hand along time, if there is not an immedl- 
ate call forthem, he is determined to em- 
loy asheriff to carry them from house to 
couse and peddle them out. In that case he 
can not insure them to come so reasonable. 














~~ 
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A couple of Register farm ads follow: 


RM TO BE LET OR SOLD.—I wish to let 

good farmer ha ing Satie family to 
er hav a 

on fuch farm. i let PY on fhares 





at profit on it. Any man who may feel 

fretined to take it, will do well to apply foon. 
I alfo with tofell this farm, ora of it. 
SAM E. DUTTON. 


O CLEARERS OF LAND .—The fubferiber 
wifhing to have oe acres 0! 
cleared (fit for the harrow) by the 15th of No- 
vember next, will con’ any perfon 
who may to clear the whole ora part of 
the farm, for which cafh will be paid as foon 
as the contract is senate, or vifions will 
be paid in advance. OHN BENNOCH. 
One of the most peculiarly-worded adver- 
tisements the Register contained during its 
first year is given below. To a reader to- 


day, it stands out prominently, a curiosity 
among curiosities : 











97S strange; *Tis passing strange! 
= “Well faid, but rather pressesarety, 
however, when the numerous individuals in 
this town who, for want of room, are under 
the neceffity of taking their repofe in a per- 
pendicular attitude, or at headsand points, or 
at beft, with one foot out of the window, are 
cong.aied pert colar cuiugionand ge areduced 
song,a@ni ingles,an a 
rice. It would be ftrange, indeed, if fome of 
e multitude did not make themfelves crip- 
es in their exertions to be firft on the prem- 
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names, the last being the Whig and Courier 
which is now published daily in Bangor, an 
whose chief owner is Congressman Charles 
A. Boutelle. 

Edes’ old printing press and his editorial 
chair are now in the rooms of the Bangor 
Public Library, remaining, after all these 
years, as valued mementoes of Bangor’s 
earliest journalism and Maine's first news- 
paper. Frep H. Cuirrorp. 


a ee ‘ 
ADVERTISING THE OMAHA EXHIBI- 
TION. 


The press bureau sent out during the year 
60,000 news letters to newspapers and other 
publications, and the returns received indi- 
cate that a large proportion appeared. Com- 

ison with other expositions shows that the 
amount of free advertising thus obtained is 
far in excess of that given other enterprises of 
this nature. The number of words of printed 
matter relating to the exposition which have 
appeared in the newspapers, magazines and 
periodicals of the United States during the 
past year have been 4,861,375. This is equal 
to 3,740 columns.. By this means the news of 
the exposition has been carried to the remot- 
est corners of the United States. Similar re- 
sults have been attained in several foreign 
countries, Germany, especially, having been 
extremely liberal in this respect, due to the 
efforts of the German bureau of the cepart- 
ment. The most important newspapers and 
riodicals of the German- king countries 
ave printed scores of columns of matter 
relating to the exposition and the same is 
true to a lesser extent of the papers of France 
and other European countries. In addition 
tothis newspaper advertising the press bureau 





fes. Now, gen’ having due 
for your heel taps, I will give you a word of 
caution. Atarate of four mi an hour is 
quek enough for gentleman to walk; 
rft unbutton your vefts; then left foot firft, 
two by two, in coup one after the other, 
march, marc! The Houfe for fale is now 
occupied by Mr. Janus Bu Junr, and is 
fituated on the count: leading from 
to Corinth.” Then followed a brief 
description of the house in question. 


Editor Edes’ subscribers were evidently 
like the average country subscribers —a little 
slow in paying up. In , what else would 
have prompted the hard-working editor to 
announce that: 

“ A few bufhels of Good Potatoes will be 
received in payment for the Regi/ter from 
thofe who have nothing elfe to pay with, if 
brought meets. 

tatoes and a few cords of four-foot 
wood will “ keep’ acountry editor a remark- 
ably long time. Probably Eades found that 
out, as many of his co-workers have in more 
recent years. 

The first volume of the Bangor Weekly 
Register does not make a large book. But 
it was undoubtedly a at pleasure to the 
publisher-editor to look back upon the fruits 
of his first year’s labor. From a literary 
standpoint, the Register was evidently a suc- 
cess. There is no way of learning how the 
financial side appeared, but with only nine 
advertisements in its fifty-second issue, it is 
very doubtful if Bangor’s first newspaper 
brought marvelous riches to its owner and 
publisher, 

For two B joe Peter Edes conducted the 
Register and sent his papers out regularly 
“with all possible dispatch.” Then, after 
an interim of some months, James Burton, 
i renewed the publication of the Register. 

ventually the paper passed into other 
hands and was published under various 





has broad over the entire coun- 
try pamphlets and pictures showing the 
main exposition buildings. About 200,000 
pieces have been distributed. Comparison 
with other expositions shows that the amount 
of advertising secured, in proportion to the 
expense incurred, has not been equaled in 
any former exposition. In this connection 
aremark made by a prominent official of the 
Nashville “sane — in the summer, 
when that affair was in full blast, speaks 
volumes. Hesaid: “If our ition had 
been as thoroughly adverti: when we 





opened as the Trans-Mississippi Exposition 
is now, our attendance would have been — 


doubled.” —Omaha Bee. 


— - +o. 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NAMFS 
ILLUSTRATED. 





* DECORATOR AND FURNISHER,” 
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NOTES. 


Tue ‘Chicago Recor? calls the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal “that Klondike of period- 
icals,’’ 

A Massacuusetrs legislator has intro- 
duced a bill against misrepresentations in 
advertising. 

the Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer 
(N Y.) for Feb. rst contains a complete list 
of the books issued in 1897. 

Tuerz is a large sign at the door of a res- 
taurant in Paris which reads: ‘“* Here fifteen 
oysters are given to the dozen all through 
the season.” 

A sIGNn in a Western hotel reads: “ Board- 
ers taken by the day, week or month. Those 
not paying their bills promptly will be taken 
by the neck.” 

It is estimated, says a writer in the North 
American Fournal of Homeopathy, that 
$30,000,000 are annualy spent by the public 
in purchasing patent medicines. 

Ad hd is the name of a new 25 cents a 
year publication devoted to advertising, is- 
sued by the Ad Topics Co., of Russellville, 
Alabama, wherever that may be. 

A Bit has been introduced into the New 
Jersey Legislature prohibiting the use of the 
American flag for advertising purposes. The 
penalty is two hundred and fifty dollars or 
one year’s imprisonment, or both. 

Mr. R.R. Suuman, late advertising mana- 
er of the Deering Harvester Co. of Chicago, 
as become advertising manager of Carson, 

Pirie, Scott & Co. in place of Mr. Ralph Til- 
ton, now advertising manager of the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, 

Some of the work done by the Chicago Col- 
ortype Co. in reproducing in actual and vivid 
color the neckwear for sale by wholesalers 
is excellent. Those who are interested should 
secure a copy of the Chicago Apparel Gazette 
and see for themselves. 

Tue Gorham Company of New York issue 
as an advertisement two finely printed and 
illustrated books called “ Something About 
Leather,” which illustrate the present trend 
of advertisers to turn out work that will be 
kept for its literary and artistic interest. 

C. S. Apter has introduced into the New 
York — a bill prohibiting the erec- 
tion of advertising billboards more than six 
feet in height upon any building in first or 
second-class cities of the State, and of fences 
more than ten feet in height, to be used for 
advertising purposes. 

ADVERTISEMENTS first appeared in London 
omnibuses in 1846. The idea was conceived 
and registered by one Frederick Marriott. 
Itis described as an “article of utility ”’—a 
publicity omnibus. Douglas Jerrold said of 
the proposition that it would “turn the ad- 
vertising vans inside out.” 

It is said Geo. P. Rowell has returned to 
the management of his advertising agency. 
Mr. Rowell is quite generally accorded the 
more or less desirable faculty of making the 
staunchest friends and the bitterest enemies. 
But he made advertising what it is to-day.— 
Chicago (Jll.) Caxton Caveat. 

Tue House Committee on Patents has up 
for consideration a comprehensive trade-mark 
law, repealing the act of 1882, which author- 
ized the registration of trade-marks, and the 
act of 1876, which punished the counterfeit- 
ing of trade-marked goods, etc. It also re- 
peals all general provisions of the statutes 
relating to trade-marks. The measure is in 
the of a sub-committee which will give 
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hearings to the Patent Office officials and 
others.— Dry Goods Economist. 

Horacg Greevey believed that every pub- 
lisher of a newspaper should be required by 
law to publish an exact statement of the 
circulation of his paper as a simple act 
of justice to his advertisers, and as being in 
the nature of the law against fraudulent 
weights and measures.—Views and Inter- 
views on Journalism. 

Joun M. Wurman did a “om mg thing in 
connection with the celebration by the 
Cleveland P’ ess of its having reached a cir- 
culation of over 100,000. He telegraphed to 
the mayor congratulating the city of Cleve- 
land on having a paper with such a circula- 
tion, It was a gracious, clever way to put it. 
— The hout+th Estate. 

HappeEntnG to be at a “ geography party” 
the other evening, I had an opportunity to 
note the popularity of a well advertised catch- 
phrase. ¢ minister of the church in which 
the party was held came in with towel 
and sponge and soap, representing “ bath.” 
He probably did not meet sixty people out of 
the one hundred present who did not smile 
and ask: ‘* Have you used Pears’ soap?” 
That happened to be the brand he carried in 
his hand. Such is the power of advertising. 
—Fame. 

Tuexe is always something new in theatri- 
cal advertising, but the newest scheme which 
has emanated from the imagination of the 
advertising man of a Broadway theater is to 
have a man made up as a negro, wearing 
most impossible clothes and a silk hat of the 
vintage of ’72, stand on a box outside of the 
theater and make all kinds of grimacesat the 

ssing throng, while at the same time he ex- 

ibits large placards on which is given a list 
of the attractions that are taking at the 
same time inside.—Fame. 

Tue recent trial for libel brought against 
the Minneapolis 7imes for publication of 
Some of fraud on the part of the Minne- 
apolis Trust Company, as receiver of the 
Guaranty Loan Company, resulted in a ver- 
dict of acquittal. The verdict in this case has 

very generally indorsed by the news- 
paper press and the public of the Northwest, 
and is a gratifying evidence of the high ap- 
preciation of the course of the 7imes in its 
constant fight against grasping monopolies 
and wrong-doing in official places. 

Tue annual meeting of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association is to be held at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria on the r6th, a 
and 18th instant, and we are glad to note that 
one of the matters to be brought up for con- 
sideration is the m and monstrous 
advertising jobbery carried on in the State 
d ae ey os ‘age ates 
office, and under the franking privilege, by a 
so-called “* Bureau of American Republics,” 
at the head of whichis one Joseph P. Smith, 
“ Director.” —Rochester (N. Y.) Union and 
Advertiser. 

Tuerx is a story of a cowboy jury, who, 
finding that the evidence did not prove the 
prisoner guilty in the particular case before 
them, recommended that he be hanged on 
account of his previous record and well 
known bad character. The excuse recently 
given incourt by the publisher of the A’a- 
tional tiser, Mr. Eiker, for punching 
Mr. Birmingham, editor of the Fourth Hs- 
tate, may have not had a sufficient founda- 
tion, but it is still a question in some minds 
whether the punching may not have been 
~— and useful, especially as it involved 
no 
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Tue Erie railroad put copies of the New 
York /ournai in Buffalo just eight hours and 
twelve minutes after leaving Jersey City, a 
record only ee by the Empire State 
Express on the New York Central. In order 
to supply newsdealers along tle line of the 
Erie railroad the Journal chartered a special 
train of two cars and on Sunday, Feb. 6, 
started the new delivery. The result is a bi 
beat for both the /owrna/ and Erie road. It 
is expected that even better time will 
made hereafter.—Newspaper Maker. 

A GRAND STREET painter has a sign in his 
window reading: 


OUR PAINT 
WON’T LAST FOREVER, 
IT WEARS OFF, 

BUT IT TAKES 20 YEARS TO DO IT! 

Tue Ingersoll Watch Co. have a wonderful 
display in the window of their new Broad- 
way store, The words, “‘ American Dollar 
Watches,” are worked in silken eg! in 
the back of the window, and the letters,which 
are big and bold, are outlined by hundreds of 
the watches. The front of the window bein 
festooned w:th electric lights, the effect o: 
the background is startling. 

Some novel advertising was done in the 
entrance to the Manhattan Theater, Sixth 
avenue and Thirty-third street. The “ Bal- 
let Girl’? was running there, and on one side 
of the main entrance stood a rough log of 
hickory wood, in the top of which were 
several gashes made with an ax. A placard 
written in bold black and red letters told this 
story: 

“ He didn’t split the wood ; 
e split his sides 
Laughing at the fopey things in the ‘ Ballet 
irl,’ ’ 


Just opposite the hickory log, tied to a 
hook in the wall, was an old, battered bicycle 
wheel, Thecard on this side read: 

“ If with wheels you are afflicted, 

To melancholy thoughts addicted, 
Release yourself from worry’s swirl, 
Go to see the ‘ Ballet Girl.’ ”’ 

A big chunk of hickory wood and an old 
bicycle wheel looked very much out of place 
in the elaborate entrance of the Manhattan 
Theater, and attracted large crowds. 


—_+o+ —__—__ 
MISSING LETTER CONTESTS. 

The Ad Writer, of St. Louis, apparentl 
does not admire missing letter contests, for it 
publishes the following tart article about 
their supposed originator : 

Who was the father of the missing letter 
monstrosity? Some say Skinner. Who is 
Skinner? The best adwriter in the world, 
if we except really honest ads. He under- 
stands human nature as it exists in the coun- 
try lanes and slabtown villages better than 
any living American who is still at large. He 
has apower of description that is not a bit 
short of the marvelous. He can sit in a 
stuffed chair on the twelfth floor of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society building in New York and 
analyze the mind of a boy in brown overalls 
digging potatoes in_a three-cornered patch 
four and one-half miles southeast of Sweet 
Springs, Mo. And then and there can this 
great Skinner describe a gentleman’s tin 
watch in such glowing terms and with such a 
wealth of may | detail, that the pe eg 
brown overalls will feel that life without that 
particular timepiece (?) must. ever be a 
dreary, unmeasured waste. 





Goop advertising—even the best— may fail 
goods or good values to 


if have not good 
back it up with. 
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i IN DENVER. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

At the request of the epee of the 
Denver 7imes we have carefully gone over 
the books of accounts and circulation 
> ¢ the ones j ng < we — yt ae 
the rst day of July, 1 to the 31st day o! 

mber, A. D. 1897, inclusive, there 
been issued and circulated by the Denver 
7imes, in their regular circulation to sub- 
scribers, newsdealers and newsboys, a total 
of 5,137,116 copies, or an average circulation 
qnee the six months in question of 32,513 
aily. 

In addition to the examination of the books, 
records and accounts k by the Denver 
Times management, we have investigated 
and ascertained that the said Denver /imes 
has paid for roll print during the said six 
months the sum of $32,031.74. That they 
purchased and used 676,938 pounds after de- 
ducting the amount used for the weekly: 
That this quantity of white paper or roll 
print, as shown by the receipts and bills of 
the respective paper companies, corroborated 
and agreed with the books and records of the 
7imes business office, and we believe that the 
newspapers were distributed and circulat 
substantially as claimed by the 7 zmes duri 
the last six months of 1897. This amount 

i and shown to be 32,513 daily, 

(Signed) J. M. Gravy, 
. Jay Josim, 
ENRY BROADHURST, 
A. T. Lewis & Son. 


ee 
TO ADVERTISE THE BIBLE, 
Cuicaco, Jan, os movement is on foot 
to advertise the Bible just as patent medicines 
and oatmeal are advertised. Money has been 
aan 7 sage earnest ye workers of 
this city for the purpose plasterin; 
dead walls, billboards and the eeoion ° 
street cars with Bible verses and quotations 
from the good book. A. E. Standen has 
chosen boss advertiser of this new departure. 
He has been a traveling salesman employed 
by a firm dealing in dry goods in this city, 
ut b imbued with religi fervor to 
such an extent that he gave up his position 
in order to devote himself to church work. 
It was at his suggestion that mo was 
raised for the Enspoce of suthandinniaeet 
edge of the Bible by means of patent ad 
methods. He is cuplores now at a regular 
salary to see that the work is done thoroughly. 
and already about $30,000 has been rai 
toward making a g showing on the bill- 
pos yh —, cnet, Se who have Fn 
roject in hand style their organization * 
oomal Text Display Association.” Its 
headquarters will be in this city, and it is 
roposed to extend branches all over the 
nited States. ‘The president of the associa- 
tion is the Rev. Joseph P, MacCarthy, whose 
home is in Muskegon, Mich. ay 
will be used as well as the big paint brush, 
and some very handsome and elaborate work 
of the regular theatrical lithographic poster 
order will be the result.—N. Y. Jelegraph. 


——_——_+ee___—_—_ 
WHAT ADVERTISING IS. 
Real good advertising is just real 
hard sense, honestly exp , and it’s 
within any man’s power to become an adver- 
tiser who reaps results, It only means getting 
down to the real carnestness of the matter, 
liminating y forms and re- 
strictions, and studying it and planning it 
ust exactly with the same measure of 
ent as you do the other of your 
b —West Superior (Wis.) Leader, 
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THE BIG WEEKLY. 
Aden Department 
W. D. Boyce Co, 
Cuicaco, February 11, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read from time to time es attacks 
on the weekly paper. I do not believe gen- 
eral advertising is of much account in a local 
weekly unless it appears among home news. 
The big daily and the big weekly, however, 
do not conflict. Few persons will buy a 
weekly newspaper for five cents if they can 
get adaily. Let me present a few facts that 
are matters of record. 

There are about 17,000 weeklies in the 
United States and 2,26 dailies, including for- 
eign language papers. Of the 2,256 daily 
newspapers, there are 393 that have a circu- 
lation of over 5,000 copies each. The 39 
dailies have a circulation (if the claims o 
 ajaremard be true) of 9,260,770 copies per day. 

he remaining 1863 dailies, with less than 
5,000 circulation each, have a total circula- 
tion of 3,612,068 copies daily. The total cir- 
culation of all the daily newspapers, includ- 
ing the foreign languages, is 12,872,838 copies 
daily. 
The population of the United States is 
70,000,000 or thereabouts. There are 70,000 
post-offices in the United States. There are 
349 cities ates d a population of 10,000 or 
over. The total number of inhabitants in the 
cities above mentioned was 17,389,674 in 1890. 
The total population in 1890 was 62,622,250, 
so that only 27% percent of the population 
live in the big cities, It must be admitted 
that dailies for the most part circulate in the 
large cities, and that the bulk of the 12,000,- 
ooo copies printed each day goes to the 
17,000,000 in the large cities. 

in the closely settled communities such as 
Massachusetts and parts of New York, the 
daily newspapers have a large circulation in 
country towns within a radius of 150 or 200 
miles. On the other hand, there are many 
places in the West in sparsely settled com- 
munities where a daily paper seldom, if ever, 
reaches. Boyce’s big weeklies are weekly 
newspapers, and they contain a resume of the 
news of the week, and I am free to admit that 
few persons will buy such papers if they can 
get a daily readily. But I claim that the 
12,000,000 papers printed each day do not 
and can not cover the whole country, and 
that there is at least fifty per cent of the 
fgsioten who never seea daily newspaper. 

he State of lowa has a population of over 
2,000,000. It has but five towns that have a 
population of 10,000 orover. The aggregate 
population of these five towns is less than 
150,000. Iowa is an agricultural State, and 
the figures just shown indicate that nearly the 
whole population are country townspeople 
and farmers. Probably not over 25 per cent 
of the population nf this great Statecan be 
reached by a daily newspaper. The remain- 
ing 75 per cent is worthy of consideration of 
any advertiser, and if the general advertiser 
follows your advice that * there is not a week- 
ly paper in existence that a judicious adver- 
tiser can afford to use,” he will find that he 
is missing a golden opportunity. There are 
thousands of towns in the Central, Southern 
and Western States where very few dailies are 
read. The people in these towns buy medi- 
cines, clothing, food, cooking utensils, etc. 
Their trade is worth looking after, and you 
can not reach them with the daily. 

Your statement that a weekly is not more 
thoroughly read than a daily, is not a fact in 
the instance of our big weeklies. Whenever 
there is a blizzard or disagreeable weather 
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that keeps people indoors, the immediate ef. 
fects are felt by our advertisers who conduct 
a mail-order business, and are in a position 
to trace replies. We find in many cases re- 
plies from advertisements that have appear. 
ed in our papers that were printed from three 
to six months before. 

From our own experience and from the ex- 
perience of any advertiser who can trace re- 
sults, we know that a big weekly continues 
to pull much longer thana daily. Our week- 
lies are not sent on annual subscription, but 
are sold on the streets by newsboys the same 
as the dailies, The reader buys the paper for 
the pa and use he wants the paper, 
Such a paper is of more value to the adver- 
tiser than a weekly sold on the annual sub- 
scription plan which comes to him from week 
to week whether he is dead or alive. Every 
copy of our weeklies goes into a live person's 

ouse. 

Your statement “there is not a weekly 
paper in existence to-day that a judicious 
advertiser can afford to use” is untrue, as is 
evident by actual experience, and in the case 
of Boyce’s Weeklies, we carry four times as 
much advertising as any other weeklies in 
the United States. Two-thirds ofall the ad- 
vertising we carry is mail-order advertising 
with key addresses, These advertisers get 
results or they would not stay, for we allow 
any advertiser to cancel his advertisement at 
any time, at fro rata rate. Yours truly, 

Ww. C, Hunter, 
Ad Manager Boyce’s Big Week-ies. 
—_~+or—— 


IT DESERVED A PLACE ON THE LIST. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 12, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

On page 21, February oth issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK, you quote a list of “the best re- 
ligious weeklies.” Wenote your remark 
that “‘ there are other good religious papers,” 
but we write to suggest that in your list, to 
cover the Lutheran denomination by a 
German Lutheran paper, you are not doing 
advertisers justice who would seek by follow- 
ing your list of weeklies to reach the best 
Lutheran homes. 

Your list should have added to it The 
Lutheran Observer, which, issued for 
seventy-one years, is the oldest, and exceeds 
in circulation all the other English Lutheran 
pooeee published in this country. It is the 
eading Lutheran organ. Its readers are 
largely substantial, old-time people. The 
circulation is chiefly in Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland and Ohio. 

If you should have in mind in any future 
issues of Printers’ INK to republish this list, 
will you not see to it that 7hke Lutheran 
Observer is included, and thus oblige adver- 
tisers who look to you for reliable informa- 
tion and guidance? Yours very truly, 

Tue Reticiovus Press Association, 
W. R. Roberts. 


— 

HIS OWN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
Considerable attention was attracted on 
lower Broadway this morning by a young and 
seemingly vigorous man whohad a big piece of 
brown paper tied across his chest on which 
was rudely painted the announcement: 
“ Wanted—Employment of any kind by an 

honest American,” —V, Y. Evening Sun. 


——- +o —— 
THEIR THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
The theory as well as the practice of the 
most prominent and successful advertisers is 
to use a select number of mediums, and to 
use those medi continuously.—Fame. 
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BATES CRITICISED. 


919 Pioneer Press Building. 
St. Paut, Minn., Feb. 8, 188. } 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have a great admiration for Mr. Charles 
Austin Bates. But I can not always agree 
with him; though it is doubtful if this an- 
nouncement will cause him any loss of sleep. 

In a recent mention (PrinTERs’ Ink, Feb. 2) 
of some magazine’advertisements, he borders, 
to my mind, on the + -Y Mr. Bates 
says that the steer’s head, in the ad of the 
Liebig Company, ‘* From Pasture to Kitch- 
en,”’ conveys an unpleasant suggestion of 
slaughter houses and stock yards. 

I thought that ad well-nigh perfect. 

As I understood it, the company desired to 
emphasize the fact that their extract was the 
pure, unadulterated article,every operation 
during its manufacture being under their di- 
rect supervision. This point was admirably 
brought out, and by the use of only six lines 
of reading matter, and two capitally drawn 
and effective sketches. The rich, breezy, 
open pasture, and the healthy, clean-looking 
head of the steer hold a suggestion to me the 
very opposite to that of stock yards. The 
convey the idea of free, pure air, rich blood, 
exuberant healthfulness. 

I fancy Mr. Bates and | are at one in regard 
to the young lady who is shown as preparing 
the extract for the table. She is one of the 
most charming of all the magazine girls. 

Continuing, Mr. Bates recommends the 
Johann Hoff Malt people to study the work 
of Alfred E. Rose, who designs the Scott’s 
Emulsion advertising. The main idea of the 
Hoff design referredto by Mr. Bates is that 
of astrong, virile man, All women are at- 
tracted by masculine strength: It is the law 
of their sex. They can not help themselves. 
The ad is by no means first class. The illus- 
tration is crudely drawn, but I think the idea 
is fairly well brought out, which is that the 
use of the extract promotes physical strength. 

On the other hand, one of Mr. Rose’s de- 
signs is that of Neptune, holdin; up at arm’s 
length a dripping, gasping codfish. The draw- 
ing is superb, and the plate is excellent, but I 
know 0 nothing more repulsive to dainty 
femininity than an ugly, slimy codfish. Yours 
very truly, Wirt Livincston AGNEw. 


——_<+o>—___——_ 
PIANO ADVERTISING, 
New York, Feb. 13, 1898. 
Editor of Prinrers’ Ink: 

May I make a criticism on the advertise- 
ments for pianos suggested by Mr. John S. 
Grey in bScoeny 9, issue? It seems to me 
his head-lines might apply with equal force to 
card tables, fireworks, encyclopedias, or rock- 
ing chairs. The reading matter of these ad- 
vertisements is very bright, but the head-lines 
appear weak to me, 

here is one point that might be made in 
piano advertising, which as far as I know has 
not been made. A good ney makes it easy to 
learn how to play 5 a hard touch is difficult 
to overcome, harsh sounds set the teeth on 
edge and result in complaints from the neigh- 
bors; fine resonance makes the study of 
tone-color simple, etc. It is the idea of 
using the piano that [ wish to emphasize— 
not the appearance of the case or the low 
price—although they are to be considered, 

Women do most of the practicing, and cer- 
tainly select the pianos; should not the ad- 
vertising be directed especially to them, and 
spec! Fe a on 7 with which they are 

‘amiliar truly yours, 
5ay Etta Levin. 
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GREY WAS ALL WRONG. GIBSON IS 
ALL RIGHT. 
New York, Feb. 15, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the February gth issue of the Little 
Schoolmaster is an article entitled “ Lost in 
a Crowd,” by Mr. John S, Grey. In this arti- 
cle the argument is made that the great quan- 
tity of advertising in the leading m ines 
detracts from the pulling power of each ad. 

n't know who Mr. Grey is, but it is 
evident that he is lamentably astray. If Mr. 
Grey’s theory is right, it means that the 
Century Magazine, the Ladies’ Home Youre 
nai and the New York Herald would be 
better advertising mediums than they are, 
if they were each to publish only one adver- 
tisement in each issue. Instead of being 
better they would .be almost useless, as any 
practical advertising man knows. 

If Mr. Grey were to advertise for a domes- 
tic servant, he would probably use the //er- 
ald, or the World, or the Yournal, because 
these are the publications into which domes- 
tic servants in want of situations would be 
most likely to look for the advertisements of 
those who want domestic servants. Mr. 
Grey would not worry himself in the least 
over the fact that the paper to contain his ad- 
vertisement would probably have several 
hundred other advertisements of other people 
who also want domestic servants. Why 
should he? What he evidently regards as a 
weakness is really strength. 

If Mr. Grey were to start a big department 
store, I am pretty sure he would not place it 
in 42d street. But why not, if his theory is 
correct? If I were to start such a storel 
would want it ‘right in the midst of other 
stores of thefsame kind. And so would 
ninety-nine out of every hundred business 
men. In the same way an advertisement will 
be more effective if placed among other ad- 
vertisements of the same or similar lines of 
goods, rather than in an isolated position. 

Yours rrgh F. James Gipson, 

Ad Manager A. A. Vantine & Co. 


++ 
PRINTING INK IN COLONIAL DAYS, 
Cuicaco, Feb. 8, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Rogers & Fowle, of Boston, a firm of print- 
ers who engaged in business from 1742 to 
1750, had the distinction of being the only 
printers in the colonies who could at that re- 
mote period manufacture good printing ink, 
At the meridian of the seventeenth century, 
and up to the beginning of the Revolution, 
the printing ink used in the Colonies was al- 
most without exception imported from Eu- 
rope. Thomas, in his “ History of Printing 
in America,’ said that the poor printing that 
marked the literature cotemporaneous with 
the Revolution was due in great measure to 
the wretched printing ink employed. Ink 
had not been made in appreciable quantities 
up to the time of the Revolution. The im- 
portation of the article failing at the begin- 
ning of hostilities created ascarcity. Printers 
had no supply of the necessity on hand suffi- 
ciently large to tide them over a barren in- 
terim. C quently it b imperative 
to manufacture printing ink at home, and 
while ink-makin ame quite general, yet 
it was often poorly compounded and of ex- 
ecrable qune- ‘ 

For a time the printer made his own ink, 
but later the manufacture of printing ink was 
recognized as a specialty and delegated to a 
separate business. C. E. Se * 


—— 
Many ads are fearfully and wonderfully 
made, 
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A NEW ADVERTISING MEDIUM SUG- 
. GESTED, 


New York, Feb. 12, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

_ While brase | Broadway yesterday I no- 
ticed a very stylishly dres: young lady a 
few feet ahead of me. She daintily raised 
her skirts behind as she endeavored to pick 
her way through the mud pools, and, though 
her shoes were high, the action exposed sev- 
eral inches of neat black hose. Manlike I 
was about to blush becomingly and look in 
another direction, when, to my amazement, I 
saw in white letters on the lady’s stocking: 





GEND’S 
FAST 
BLACK, 











A horrible suspicion dawned upon me im- 
mediately! Was it really intended as an ad? 
Had the display fiend, in his hunt for “* val- 
uable spaces,” seized uponthis medium? If 
so, what sights might we not see on future 
muddy days! Fancy walking in the puddle 
behind a lady whose silken hose bore a hint 
where to lunch for 25 cents, or an invitation 
to “See the great vaudeville show.” 

Of course such a medium would find 
ready employment for ert - of girls ; they 
would be certain of work as long as they had 
a leg to stand on, and many of them would 
be able to “ get there with both feet.” There 
can not be any doubt as to its being an at- 
tractive form of advertising from the male 
point of view, but the trouble is that when 
the scheme got to be in common use its nov- 
elty would cease. RicHarD WALLACE, 


——~+o9—__—- 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 
PxrLaDecpuia, Feb. 8, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Since the decision of the Welsbach-Star 
Globe and Chimney litigation in favor of the 
latter, there is no end of dealers in the man- 
tel lamp—one selling at sixty-five cents is 
very effectively displayed in the window by 
being kept burning alongside an ordinary gas 
jet ; both lights are incased in small velvet- 
ined boxes, and a sign over them reads: 
“Which is the best light—the old or the 
new?” Acoal-black team with pure white 
harness is hitched to a bright yellow car- 
riage on which is advertised on all available 
space: ‘**The W. & B. rubber horse shoe,” 
of which Nicholson & Renwick are an- 
nounced as local agents. ‘Ihe Royal Furni- 
ture Co. exhibit a bedroom-suite and say 
that it will be given to the couple who con- 
sent to be married in their window ona given 
date. “Show cards whose silent eloquence 
will increase your business,” is a show- 
card writer’s sign. That street car advertis- 
ing in Philadelphia is at an ebb was evinced 
in a car the other day from the fact that one 
firm occupied seventeen out of a total of 
twenty spaces. A soap artist is at work 
modeling heads, etc., on a boardat a window 
display of olive oil soap in the window of 
Partridge & Richardson. Ap advertisin 
solicitor in an argument the other day wit 
Frank Siddall told hit that there was only 
one thing the matter with soap manufactur- 
ers, “ their goods had to take water.’’ 

F, A. PARTENHEIMER, 


———__ +o —————_ 
ONE ESTABLISHED FACT. 
If there is one fact about advertising that 
is well established, it is that its effect is cu- 
m ive. 
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IN CAMDEN. 
Campen, N. J., Feb. 9, 1 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 7 
When the resident portion of Camden 
arose this morning it was surprised to see a 
large card containing an attractive ad hang- 
ing upon the door-knobs and bell-handles, 
The card had a circular hole in the top 
which easily fitted uver the knobs, and its 
odd feature compelled recognition. It hada 
singular effect — a long row of houses 
and caused much comment. The scheme 
was worked during the early morning hours 
by men with a wagon. It certainly was an 
improvement over the threadbare circular 
method, where they are usually carelessly 
thrown about. Respectfully yours, 
SUBSCRIBER. 


——— «e+ - —_ 
IN EAU CLAIRE, 
Eau Carre, Wis., Feb. 7, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Kepler & Co., dry goods merchants, had a 
miniature reproduction of their store in one 
of their windows recently, done almost whol- 
ly with handkerchiefs. A milliner on one of 
the busiest streets in the city has the side- 
walk at the front of his store handsomely 
decorated, by having arches built, and having 
them tastefully decorated with evergreens. 
A window signin a jewelry store reads, “If 

ou don’t see it in our window, come inside. 

e have it.’”” Another sign reads, * The 
birthplace of low prices.’’ C. D. 


. andi’s er 
FLYING BILLBOARDS. 

Large po is reported to be behind the 
National Advertising Company, which has 
been formed to push a new method of adver- 
tising by using posters on box cars in freight 
trains, which will go through the country 
with flaming advertisements proclaiming the 
virtues of patent medicines and other things. 
A contract has already been closed by the 
company with one of the most important 
railroads in the West. The Rockefellers are 
said to be interested in the scheme, The prop- 
osition, however, is not regarded with favor 
by some railroad representatives who were 
seen by a representative of this paper. The 
railroad which has accepted the new scheme 
forincreasing its revenue and at the same 
time educating the folk along its right of 
way is the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
whose freight cars will blazon forth the tid- 
ings of each new wonder wrought by acer- 
tain soap, so that, as the train runs, the citi- 
zens of Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico 
may read. The Santa Fe line has éntered into 
aconditional contract, whereby on its 8,000 
box «ars will be displayed banners and big 
cards announcing the potency of pills, sau- 
sages, pickles, cigarettes and oatmeal. 

egarding the scheme, a representative of 
the Pennsylvania road said: ‘“‘This road 
will never carry advertisements of patent 
medicines, baking powders and infants’ food 
on its box cars. A box car isn’t a thing of 
beauty under ordinary conditions, and I don’t 
think as a moving billboard it would look any 
better. We’ll try to make our cars continue 
profitable in the way for which they were de- 
signed.” —Commercial America. 
——--— +e 
SUGGESTIONS, 

Never despise a suggestion. The most 
ignorant person in the world may have an 
idea that will beuefit you in your business, 
if you will keep your ears open and listen. 
Absorb all the ideas you can get—some day 
they may be ul, 











—_—_- 
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THOSE TROUBLED DENTISTS. 

A very gentlemanly young man called, and 
stated at once that he wished to get the den- 
tist’s name for a new directory. The conver- 
sation proceeded thus: 

Agent—This directory is to placed only in 
the first-class hotels, such as the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Savoy, Holland House and so on. 
In it we will give a list of the leading artists, 
physicians, lawyers, dentists, etc. Of course, 
we would like to have permission to put your 
name in the dental list. 

Dentist—I have no objection. 

Agent—Then you will please fill out this 
blank, stating your full name, address, office 
hours and consultation hours. Also, please 
mention any specialty, if you have one. 
The fee will be four dollars. 

Dentist—Four dollars? What is that for? 

Agent—For the directory. We send you 
a copy of the directory, which will not beon 
sale, but goes only to the subscribers. This 
is the only manner in which you can get the 
book, which is well worth the price, etc., etc. 

This, is adroit, and, as has been said, 
some may be caught innocently. Especially 
when the mt next shows the list of sub- 
scribers. In this instance was found the 
names of prominent men, cuy members, 
society presidents even. A list of men that 
one would — say were all ethical. 

The dentist refused flatly to go in, stating, 
as his reason, that it is a sort of advertising. 
The agent stoutly denied this. Wishing to 
trap him, the dentist asked quickly : 

“Suppose I don’t want your directory. 
Will you put my name in for nothing?" 

“No,” was the reply. “The fee without 
the book is two dollars.’”’ 

“ Just so,” answered the dentist. ‘Two 
dollars for the book, and two dollars to have 
the wealthy visitors to the city informed that 
I am one of the leading dentists; that my 
office hours are from nine to five; that my 
aes, is crown and bridge work, etc. 
Sounds like advertising to me. 

The agent turned to the list of physicians 
and pointed out names of men even more 
prominent than the dentists, but the answer 
was: ‘*Some of those men have been inno- 
cently caught in your trap, and the others 


are hypocrites. 
It may seem that this is drawing the line 


rather sharply, but how else can it be drawn? 
The question turns on whether it is advertis- 
ing to merely have one’s name in a list of 
dentists, in a directory. us consider 
this anal tically. These men have reputa- 
tions dad position. They would be ruined 
by inserting an advertisement in a daily 
paper—aye, or in a select weekly, or even in 
achurch publication. They can not afford 
to seem to advertise at all. Their patrons 
are the higher, more intelligent class, who 
have money in plenty, and who would not 
dream of going to “an advertising dentist,” 
syecuyaness in their minds with a quack. 

hese people stop at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
the Savoy, the Holland House, at just those 
hotels where this directory is to be placed. 
And what dothey learn from the directory? 
They think they learn the names of those 

rsons. who, by reputation in the commun- 
ity at large, are the leading men, They do 
not understand that these men paid four dol- 
lars each to have their names in the list. 
They do not know that though many of the 
leading men have been “ persuaded ” to per- 
mit their names to go in (at the rate of two 
dollars for the book, and two more with the 

rmission), others who are far from being 
[eaderes have been accepted on the same 
terms. The gentlemen who have gone into 


this directory scheme may cry out: “ You 
are quibbling!” Would they permit the ase 
of their names in that directory if at the top 
of the list appeared the words: “ Dentists 
may have their names printed here at four 
do per annum.”—Jtems of Interest. 


JEWELRY ADVERTISING. 

The legitimate jeweler in these days of de- 
partment stores can not depend to any extent 
upon bargain advertising. That is a game at 
which the department store can give hi 
cards and spades and beat him. e one- 
line firm can not afford to be continually offer- 
ing baits at cost or less. The many-line firm 
can and does afford it. 

q' ly the legit jeweler is 
forced to rely for his advertising talks upon 
his integrity, the superior quality of his 

s and bis superiority as an experie: 
judge of costly gems. He must convince 
the purchasing public that cheap jewel: 
and bargain watches are worthless, unreli- 
able and a poor economy. He must hammer 
—hammer—hammer on that point and upon 
the fact that he handles nothing but sub- 
stantial jewelry of intrinsic value— no shoddy. 
He should stand back of everything he sells 
with a most emphatic guarantee and live up 
to it. When he has once convinced the sub- 
stantial buyers in the community on these 
points, he can afford to ignore the bargain 
counter crowd. 

The average jeweler does not make the 
most of the advertising possibilities of his 
busi He plumps his entire advertising 
appropriation at the holidays. Now, well-to- 
do people, the kind who go to a reliable 
jeweler rather than a bargain counter, are 
making sperapeiats gifts the whole year 
round. The shrewd jeweler will find it pos- 
sible to advertise profitably every week in 
the year. He will keep an evert book like a 
city editor’s. He will be reminded that June 
is month of weddings, and advertise accord- 
ingly. During the winter social season he 
will bear in mind that there are such things 
as cotillion favors, theater and dinner party 
favors, progressive euchre prizes, stag supper 
mementoes, etc. During the first two weeks 
in February he will remind people of the old 
English custom of givin t. Valentine 
tokens and favors. He will not forget the 
other old country custom of giving Hallow- 
e’en charms. A trade in pretty Easter favors 
can also be built up. 

If the firm is one of manufacturing jewelers 
it will remind wealthy people that it can 
furnish these articles in special designs to 
suit. The firm’s “event book” will enable 
the advertiser to be prepared for Grand 
Army and society unions, and make special 
offers of suitable insignia. 

By developing plans and methods of this 
description the legitimate jeweler may soon 
arrive at a point where the bargain counters 
cease to be competitors worthy of notice. 

A. B. Concar. 


. 











YOUR SHOW WINDOWS. 

Don’t underestimate the advertising value 
of your show windows. Their possibilities 
are far-reaching. An effective dis m4 will 
make an impression onthe mind which will 
not be effaced in a long time. An instance 
of this kind recently came under our notice 
where an individual who had been imp 
with a certain window went a long distance 
out of his wayin order to make a purchase 
at that store. Devote your best talent to 
the show window, for it will prove a paying 
investment.—News for Buyers, 
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* HOW HE MANAGED IT. 
“T think I’ll take a day off,” 
Remarked the office Yad 
And he straightway tore 2 SE leaf 
From the boss’ calendar pad. 
—N. Y. World. 


A WONDERFUL EXHIBITION, 
Printers’ Ink, the weekl f peeneonen is- 
sued by Geo. P. Rowell & » publishers of 
newspaper directories, Prctdow the whole of 
e 64 in its edition of December to 
abuse of the Twin City dailies in general and 
the Pioneer Press in particular, all because 
the Pioneer Press courteously declined to ad- 
vertise in that sheet. This is the most con- 
temptible exhibition of gall we have ever 
seen in modern journalism, and we mention 
it just as we woulda two-headed pig, a five- 
legged calf, or any other monstrosit If 
Printers’ Ink can afford to blackmail Min- 
nesota, then Minnesota can afford to get 
along without PRINTERS’ Ink or any of the 
rest of Rowell & Co.’s publications. This 
being the first of the new year is a good time 
to pass such a resolution, and stick to it.— 
Bede’s Budget,Pine City (Minn.), Feb. 3,1898. 
+o 


SPRING WINDOW DISPLAY. 

A pretty spring window display can be 
formed as follows: Make an arched canopy 
extending nearly to the window's top. With- 
in this, form an altar-like throne, and upon 
this place some neat sample or samples of 
your stock—a few books, if a book store; a 
shoe if in that line; a few attractive notions, 
or what you wish, For the interior of your 
canopy select some colored cheese-cloth, say 
yellow, and forits outside. say green of the 
same material. For the throne, white and 
gold will be appropriate. Fillup the inter- 
vening space as tastefully as you can with 
flowers and vines, and place a white cushion 
on the throne, surmounting it with some 
dainty sample from stock. To the top of the 
arch attach a sign or card appropriate. Cover 
arch where you can with green boughs, in- 
terspersed with samples from stock. 


——— +>) 
PATRIOTISM AND PROFIT. 

Messrs. Bryant & May, the British manu- 
facturers of matches, a few years ago began 
to feel the effects of the competition of 
matches made in Norway and Sweden, which 
were underselling their own matches in the 
English market. Bryant & May thereupon 
appealed to British patriotism, urging the 
Englishman to buy only English matches. 
They presented this argument on placards 
and posters Comnieraceny placed in public 
laces. For the third year in succession the 
rm has paid 17% per cent dividends. But 
some of the brilfiancy of the match-makers’ 
asserted patriotism has been dimmed by the 
fact that their calendar for 1898 was printed 

in Bavaria.—Commercial America. 


— ——’ 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this ler this head two lines or more 
without y, 25centsaline. Must be 
han in one week i week in advance. 
WANTS ANT WANTS e 

CTS. a line for 50,000 p | ~ ga proven. WOMAN’S 
25 WORK, Athens, Ga. 
\ ANTED—Profitable pete or class 

Send facts to “ H. P.,” care Printe: Tak. 





PBRFECT batteons yt » $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
PAINT metal roofs. Work guaranteed for 10 
years. HARVEY ENGLISH, lem Eng- 
lish paint stops leaks; Yes It Do. 


M icles Allon order oe a Fe profia. four ar Rropodt item 


, Ll. 
L°¢Y T,°¢4T10x wanted for ate on 5. ¥ 
4 Conn, Would take hustling part- 
ner. 1 1! HOSFORD, Vandewater St., N. Y. City. 
ORES pal tp ottons Se kleben 5 B. Wil- 
Fs & Co,, Patent Atto ay 4 Send pede 
for prices paid, JOHN L. RAY, Albertville, 4 
Revie pow a ert and I can builditup. Want 
a fle: ay id and rmanenc ( 
r and abili! San ORK, eS 


Ww ” Printers’ Ink, 
“ WANT wemad to write, pri ee. pene and design busi- 
ness - bri matter. WM, 
JOHNSTON, Printers Press, No. 10 
Spruce st., } 
DVERTISING man of hig! aps ability wishes 
oe as adv’ sm g ror his assistant, 
Prefers to large salary. Address 
EDW.C. , 530 N. 13th St., Phila., Pa, 


Ww4s iemn_aavadiane to know that we have 
r circulation than any news 
published in the Valley of Virginia. Adverti: 
rates furnished o' lication. Address 
WINCHESTER PRESS. Winchester, Va. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR WANTED with 

000 to invest in a lead: family magazine 
having a circulation of 35, copies per issue. 
None but a first-class ya need a apply For full 
particulars address “D. Ky?” .” Prim Ink office. 

VERY printer wants our Specimen Book of 
E Price List of yd There 
have n 7 reductions in These 
books not sent to non-printers. AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. See ad under “For Sale” 
heading. 

DVERTISEMENT WRITER to act as assistant 


work ; state experience, 
when, how long, with whom ; give Eetevences ;in- 
close samples of work an anted. 
Address “ MAGAZINE,” care 


IT COSTS NO MORE 8839s 


of plate, $8.75. Sketc 
exact wording. W. MOSELEY, 89 Hill St. 
Elgin, Tl. 


vi 
i {does a comimon t hence. iz. Price 





I RAWINGS yas PARIS—A in Paris, 

compenens os Gd experianced, & desires an en- 
ee and ay her eer to some Ameri- 
can 


jhe visits the celebrated dress- 
“ompenieation omiors. 


be fixed b agrgemens bo A, jealies on itting 
.M.T.,” ¢8 alin shes 


of 
W ah 
HIGH-GRADE 


previous month. An adv. that anyw 
will pay in WOMAN’S WORK, Sue Ga 





NEWSPAPER METALS. 
ONEST electro, stereo. and li metals. 
H E. W. BLATCHFORD &00., Chicago. 





> 
CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


‘HAS. A. FOYER CO., Times Bi » Cagoage, 
( / produces fac-simile Ry ular 
ters by the thousand or million. Best work, low- 
est prices, Samples free, 








——— 


—~— 6 








er, 





ILLUSTRATORS AND It AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SENIOR & CO., Wood ., Wood Engravers, } 10Spruce 
I I. St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 

———_ + oe__ 
PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ameri tleman. for many years a resi- 
AN gene of I Paris, would — tocurraepond with 
Sie or more American newspapers. F  ~o 
STANTINE GOWEN, 21 Rue Galilee, Paris. 
———__ +> 
INFORMATION, 

7 HAT is it you t to know ? Send $1 with 
W "areas "ecmtine tae” Stel Tah 
TRADE. AND INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 

Inquiry Departme: Washington, D.C. 
—_—_——_—_—_——_—OS SIE 
MAIL ORDERS. 

illustrated geicgse atalogue of —y books 
| a ever issued— sellers, 150 ome 
[abe = i for sam; — rms. 
fortes 7 T. J.C .» 4& City Our sete Place, 

ow York. 





ELECTROTYPES. 
XLECTROTYPING, writin Gociauing and 
t, printing of comets vertising 
matter is my spec specialty. WM. JO NSTON. M 
gts 9 Ink Press, 10 — otypey N. a Fly. 


LL" 4_ Absolutely relial ssi uniform nnd 


aa aoe ny olict er 
and co so 
MERCHANT & oo. "lg - 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ADVERTISEMENTS BY BY TELEGRAPH. 
TF you murder your ur mother-in-law or set _—_ to 
the City Hall, the Associated Press 
, and the leading 
headi “B 





rb champagne for thi iat 
ball YY ine Woldoct-As yn ge we will cna one at 


ae. for you, an morning it 
rier a rele eges reece 
our ou 
That th That the ade 4 was 
2a—' 1e ° wid in 
fon For ree THE 


further 
EO, P. ROWELL ADVERTISIN oo" TiO Spruce 


SN. Y. 


BARGAINS. 
\UTS of any subject b; 
4, age P Sablect rer & GO. 7981 
ve., Chicago. 


oR twenty-five dollars we ay! will print seventy- 
five words, or — sh lines, in two million 
copies Laer poe 000) of us American news- 
gepers and Somplete the oes work i within Dg 9 
is at Ly whe of a centa 
line for 1,000 circulation. The advertisement will 
eppeer in but a sinzle issue of any . Itwill 
be placed before two million erent per 
buyers—or ten es readers, if,ps issosnediines 
aa mS is 








ae, Y, rsons. Add with the Sek, 
E tno. . ROWELL ADV ISING CO., 
Spruce St., New York. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sree tee a tor gir "en? Petdoaiars for tam eb. Oo 


LTR FOOD tor men sa women whew hair is 
gray or thin. Also 


ae c +- mustache. *t make hair 
uid tonics. Send 25c, for month's 
WN MEDICAL CO., Youngstown, 


oaet MG MESO, 250 titles, ti new, eee 
K ‘pret and 
; muse. —_ Ie tor —— yy shows’ most — 
and tarnish assorted 

Send for ree ss | cent. prices 


that talk. 
GEORGE M. VICKERS, 1320 Arch St., Philadel- 
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MAILING MAC CHINES. 


‘|‘HE_ Matchless Mailer; m nothing like it. 
I REV. ALEXANDER DICK, Meridian, N. v7 


Horr Mailer is su; the hitherto 
best mailers in largest offices. 
It beats the best. Price net. AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO., azents. 
—_——10—— 


PRINTERS, 


kind for ev for purpose. CHI- 
C'S G80 ¥ Lis ENGRA CO., 79-81 Fifth 
ve., C 
agen of Profitable Publicity of the 
W. B. Conkey Co., E. A. WHEATLEY, Di- 
rector, 341-351 Dearborn St., C rn St., sewer 


QeeeESes and —~ 7 tractive ad d y for 
“pss, 00 Flt KNI PE RBOCKER 
P. Lng P. 90 Fulton 8t., New York. 
ng, designing of business- 
| > - bri igadve ng matter Mak Press, 
WM. JO IN, Manager Printers’ In 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
N ONS, PRINTER: Did you 
4 first-class job that — not set set in “ur type any, 
Which are yor sen dee We make le 
type of poor as vados the printers work. 
aim to be le to Fg success. 
AMERICAN TYPE. ONDERS" C . Branches 
convenient to you all over the cont 


+> 


FOR SALE, 
$1 BUYS 4 lines, agg proven. WOMAN'S 





+ 


WOKE, Athens, G 
OR gal E—A trade Fine paid_ list 
and good adv ae jotta Fine Address 
£0, ” care Printers’ Ink. 
SE of name and titles pe Re tagger f repre 
SS Chance for manufacturer < press 
ph ag icines, specialty or food. “LD. 
A» DAILY PAPER for sale in one of the best 
cities in Mass.; needed. Splen- 
did chance for the t man. Apply to “X. E.,” 
this paper, tely. 
7OR_SALE—Plans and_ specifications for a 
I wholly unique — Nal Pe 
_ NEW DEPARTURE,” care | care care Printers’ Ink, 


GEEM AN NEWSPAPER in LP Scar eve town in 

x Li all or for sale. 
itr proferred og partner. naj 

Small necessary. “G. F., oe Printers? Ink. 


OR SALE at printing 
mm F ee resin, prosperous, printing 
Good location f ‘rene et Good 

‘or Pry: . 
reasons for selling. 1 “BoX'IN, Metamora, Mich. 
[COR SALE my ion gtr de Cotes 
matter. ap = 


serve you Printers" ink Press, i0 Spruce wM. iar 


“4 fits; “= ay os at figures no higher asked 
the second Our type leads in 

tyle and denim used Lay the lea:\ing pub- 
lications. No other satisfy customers 
of sente. and ad ad of experience. Esti- 
mates fu arcanees, branch 
nearest wer eos Deniness. A CAN TYPE 
roe RS’ Branches oe New York, 
Cleveland, a On Milwaukee, St. 
—t.. M a Kanone tity. Denver. San 

| (Ore.), D ), Dallas, Atlanta. 

N‘s NEwSPS PER ADVERTISING IN THE UNITED 
TATES. A book hundred con- 
thousand news- 
Amer- 





E VERYTHING for the r the printer ; cong por 
st 
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JOB ees ree 


AKE your t kind 
of cuts. will oy ip “GHIGAGO HOTO- 
ENGRAVING CO., 79-8! 7, 9-81 Fifth Ave.,C 
A= NEWSPAPER wanted (0 (one me enty) im in qreey 
b ile: demain it thee en Ag 
0) rs 
it B pat. A device that sells at sight to almost 
eve! Py and ——_ ional man. Each sale 
@ permanent customer for printed 
billheads. Frofits 100 per cent. WM.R. ADAMS, 
manufacturer, Topeka, Kansas. 








_> 


ADVERTISING MEDIA, 
W OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 


ywousrs WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 


W OMAN’S WORK, Athens + Semen, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 pro 


MERICAN noaiill [kS, Knoxville Tenn.; 1 yr. 
A including 40-word ad. st72. Gh 
|S by A he DEALELS “MAGAZINE. 

d Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York, 
oO. U. W. acta Denver, Col., wr a aay 

e proved circulation. Write for 
4 ()7YORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE 

Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


Drea ee oe Market, N.J. 7c. 
line. Cire’: 1 8,500. Close 24th. Sample free. 


EELING NEWS, 7,500 daily. On lish 
w* eve’g paper in city 40,06 40,000. Eco TE, N.Y. 
NY person advertising ertising In PRINTERS’ INK 
<\ to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 
npomep introduction to ¢ omnes 000 religious 
homes. How! Write to THK RELIG ‘ous 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, DN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘O REACH | Oregon, Wask be a m and Idaho 
‘I mate yee goed ay bs ER, 
Ore., 5, copies mon guaranteed. 
Write for rates. re 


REPUBLIC JOURNAL, Litt Littleton, H.; — 4 
circulation best paper nt State no 
| ammage 





3 rates low, but 


‘HE Rochester, N. H., COURIER, wasty, hasthe 
largest, ciroulatiog of any sot ® ime A 
facturing ci ieving @ population o' 
good p— Ff paper at a grea a great —~ 
‘HE TIMES-UNION is used is used by the ate al 
business men of Albany to keep its thou- 
sands of readers informed just what anther 
sale. Advertisements in columns are sure 
bring results. JOHN H. FARRELL, editor pa | 
proprietor, Albany, N. Y. 
BOUT seven-ei; cel of the yet ~! done 
fails to be effective because laced in 
and at rates that give ~8- 5 A 
ith of the value that ht be had by placing 
the same ght advertisement and papers. If you 
have the right advert ent and put it ® ~ 
spondence solicited, “addres” THE GHG 
HOWELL. ADVERTISING OO. 10 Spruce 8t., Pe. x 


300, 000 bot lt Rbrated Ti ome mrss 
page in 


Memorandum Book. if 
pan gis8 This is the best you can 
as it goes d into families. Only a lim- 
amount of adve . a8 we use the 
two to ertise our P. P. P. they have 
made our P. P. P. seller 


Flor- 
ida, South Carolina. PPMAN 
BROS. , Lippman’s Block, lock, Savannah, Ga. 

THE NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO 
is the prettiest musica] publication in the 
world. Leeds pt nd moderne: = 
an 





SUPPLIES. 


AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
|?z you use cuts, let us show you sam) 
Prices. CHICAGO PHOTU- GRAVING CO oon 
79-81 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
‘pss PAPER is rinved with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 
you: supplies in my line I wentto fill. If me 
D 


want any. wri ing or print 
We JOE JOHNSTON Manager Printer ink ou. ot, 
le 10 
Spruce St.. N. Y. City. { 


iimathilpgppsnatinilas 
AD VERTISING NC NG NOVELTIES. 


We want to hear ‘from peo} m people who wants cuts. 
CHICAGO PHOTU-ENGRAVING CO., 79-81 
Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


OVELTIES that make people know you and 

your rmanent advs.; thi that 

people want and w keep. REGENT G. CO., 

182 Wabash, Chicago. 

‘NAMERAS are the most attractive premium 

/ and advertising! Ann Bn + 4 We have 

them, and the so low you cap afford to 
burn them. Y. ‘CAMERA -» Chicago. 

jrok the purpose “or inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once f once for one dollar. 


D™== SK MIRROR, gilt finish, finish, ‘toa se ore on be back. 


, 25 
a4 ay yas y THE MOObwik’ & 
ton, Conn. Send for catalogue. 





+o 
AD VERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
j= 


[DEX wo Nassau St. 

66 4 SK LEWIS ABOUT IT.” 

LEW!5 makes medical ads pay. 

J ONES. See advertisement below. 

[LEWIS address is PENN MUTUAL BLD., Phila. 


Oe F. GuasryatD, 179 Front St., 
Owego, Tioga Co 
HARLES J. ZINGG. Farmih “ramasington , Meine, Writ- 
ing and printing for adv for advertisers. 
Gass & SHAUGHNESSY, ~ te “gpa & 
624 Temple Court, New ¥ New York. Write 
A. WHEATLEY, effective advertising, 
E. Dearborn 8t., Chicago. New York Suee, 
114 Fifth Ave. 
TS only writer of Compete medical and 
advertising. Advice or sam ae free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, south Bend, 
Y work is careful work. I never aie an ad 
until I understand —- bject. This pro- 
duces as work that makes your advertis- 
ing pay. My rr ae ” is yours for the 
oui “¥.G. MACO BER, OMBER, Troy. 
For DRUGGISTS—100 ads for $1 0, written 
a druggist, embracing 


by 
advert le i drug st. everything 
ve re in a store. type Vv as 
teat of havering tof Deacrias 
r Oo vert ‘or 
Williamstown, Mass. 

HE advertiser places his advertise- 
T general atvevtions. wi results. A sample papte 
tet is ‘sont to inquirers, that is all. manu- 
facturer, Jobber or wholesaler ds ds 
on the traveling salesman, but little time and less 
— yiven to facilitating the salesman‘s 

We originate the math, plan Se oman. 
follow. up the inquiry. are practical sales- 
sucessful ‘ones. 


p< beat —— os pa AR use it 
me' iS; 
WHITMAN Go. $7 Nassau Bt., Fight matter York. 
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AMERICAN T 
type fashions. Branches in 
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WRITING and Pictorial Window Posters for 


NS, the Dr 





AXAAAXXAANRXXXXXXXXERXXXEKE 


Orme JED SCARBORO of Brooklyn by five 
prizes won in as many adwriting contests. 


CHOEFFER Old 
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Booklets. 
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WELL ADVERTISING 


.» No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


count of ihe great 
secure these poi: 
P. Ho 
other one man on earth. 


cease 


Oe 
those that are at 


Heit uel 


Hy Hi ; iad 
igen ca tee aa | 


us is our 
GEO. P. 
In the last 


kage that leaves a store, A booklet should 


rete 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bidg., New York. 


1 will give you “ exactly the service you ought to have at the price you ought to pay.” 
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"LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. 


























































—t 232,000 
a 806,888 
rz ab. 
Pre 
; SR) : 
? r A 
it A 
— A 
A 
A 
San F- i 1 a 
n Fra 5 
aneniner .. - Daily. _ rn 
aes. " Sr i6i sth. Weekly.. - 185,590 
Wa shington, Dp. C. Fireside Companion...Weekl A 
National Tribune...---Wee . 100,517 Sete ccc ier Weekly.. eso 
Home Magazine........ Monthi ly = 
Atlanta, Ge- 
Constitution........... Wee k kly .. 4 
Chi 05,976 
Journal....... A 
News.... A 
Times-Heraid .. ; A 
ne - 208,333 
Boworth Herald é A 
"s Lis ° A 
Household Guest -. 381,583 
Indianapolis, Ind. -. 258,141 
Agricultural Epitomist Monthly....... oo nosso - 501,981 
Homeand a. utoville. oe 82,519 People sHomeJournal. Month ILD 818,875 
Augusta, Maine. Scribner’s Magazi ~ pea a — A 
ester. 
Sona par baneemnoneres = oO Be **-27 FD , bly Herald.......Momthiy........ 100,000 
Vicker & Hill List....Monthly ....... 1 Utica. 
~ Portland. . = Saturday Globe........ Weekly...... +» 117,289 
Welcome Guest........ Monthly ....... 100,000 Cincinnati, pase. 
Waterville, Gt ruchesecégienndoaen Daily.........++ 165,674 
Sawyer Trio............ hiy....... a Times-Star........,....+ Daily........... A 
B Cleveiene 


Sprin 
Farm and Fireside 





id A 
Christian’ Endeavor é Farm News,:.......---- onthly... ... 
, SEER: Weekly........ 99,346 ‘Woman’ 's Home Com’ n.Monthly....... 225,000 
qouee ousipemiep.. ony A Toledo. 
Va dnt sssveowees Ww Stet ce MELO 






Springf field. 


Farm and Home....... mi-Monthly. 250,225 
Detroit, 1 Paice: 






Teacher. 


ja... 
Der Haus und Bauern 
IONE. 60.0. ccesseusees Weekly..... on A 
Bimira, N. Y. Montreal, Que. 
Telegram.............++ Weekly ........ a ee ovsee Weekly......... 87,217 
PPR PINE tht SORES page de “Oh Cen Test, GE he, PRP a om tn ee 


The e- -— on this list have actual.y published the Lae copies set down tant the 
name of pe Semmes ro = , oveanae edition of the output for an 4 


weet circu! pposed to oy ok, 
ocean ee not Beem possible to Vecertain by ans eae list is sup- 
posed ie every American publication having an an areage © greater than 75,000 co 
+L ex ons two or three papers that are believed to make a of 
on btagements. ‘The list is made t the December The Ame 








is from of Ameri- 

ited States wil The advertiser who wishes to reach the 
throughous wrapaber Direct eee neon ations ouumern et above a list tly large 
to exhaust an riation year—two hundred and thousand. Among these are 
most of the ie ateiiee: scdiame of this country. there is an American newspa- 


not enumerated, but actual). ing an Ky edition of more than seven’ raed 
Copter, the existonet 0 of the paper and the SD chusuuins lp eoeuetion tan sakeawe 
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Some Echoes 


OF THE 


POSTAL CARD CAMPAIGN. 


In a recent issue, advertising contracts for PrinTERs’ INK 
were enumerated, all of which had been received since the 1st of 
September. They amounted to a grand total of $99,162.50. 

For the orders booked the Little Schoolmaster expressed 
himself as duly thankful, but he had hopes of receiving still 
other orders in the month of January. 

That his expectations were not absolutely without foundation 
is shown by the following list of contracts accepted during the 
month of January : 

JAN, 5—New York. NN. oe s Dymmeepcte! Adrortecn position to back $3,000 00 
JAN. Pawtucket, kn 1 Tribune, one fourth pageonetimea monthfor 2000 


JAR: 5 och ster, N. Hiss fe ale fous HecsclauiBetoee P Aang i se 
° n imctace, Cal a u n, ful Page x tim bos 4,500 
tion first part of pep mL Sound alvegs fauing a page ot 


ap + Legg 
JAN 12—Chicago, ne tehy oS lite Affeld, one-fourth page one timea month 3000 
JAN. 5 Sy wag Pa., Patriot, one fourth page one time a month 300 00 
JAN Rie Van Bibber Rolier Co., two lines one year.................000.++- 26 00 
A —A ugusta. am Comfort. the double center pages one time and 6,800 00 


adve' n insice of cover page 
mf AN. int Tacoma Wash. Ledger, the double ce center pages one time and 1,200 00 








e a month for nine mon’ 
AN. I 3: Troy. 3 N. Vos Boece ecerd, one-fourth seventeen times ............ 425 00 
ya j —Athens, Ga., uthern Farmer, four lines one year............. 104 00 
q: .-Hartierd, Ceonn., Times, one- fourth page one year, twotimesa 60000 
JAN. 26_ West 8: Superior, Wis., Leader, one-fourth page one time a 80000 
mont. ‘or one 
JAN; 26 Des Moines, Ia., Capital, one-fourth page eighteen timesevery 450 00 
—Des Mei Ta., L — one one time a month for one 1 ow 
JAF. Sed ta trent pest ¢ of pa 4 pip A editorial page. rR - 
Total.......... $19,757 00 
Total forJanuary - --- % 19,757.00 


Previvusly acknowledged - 99,162.50 
 iattnetetentitinh eet 
Total for five months - - 3118,919.50 


February is a dull month; but Printers’ Ink has had the satisfaction of 
booking an order from the Minneapolis Yourna/ for a page in front of editorial 
page on 2d and 4th issue of each month, for one year for $3,000, and the double 
center pages, three times for $900, making a total contract for $3,900. 

. Some thoughtless newspaper men have asserted from time to time that the 
advertising rates of Printers’ Ink are high. This is not the case. The advertis- 
ing rates in Printers’ INK are cheap when the capacity of the little paper to do 
service is considered. Ata lower rate PRINTERS’ INK would contain too many 
advertisements. Its value would thereby be impaired. The quality of the papers 
advertised could not be so carefully watched. Every advertiser in Printers’ 
Ink has one—one sur ing satisfaction: that of knowing that whether the 
price is high or low, every one who advertises in Prinrers’ INK pays the price. 
The rates are uniform to everybody. 

Printers’ INK solicits advertisements from the great, the leading, the in- 
fluential, the best newspapers—fafers that advertisers can afford to use. 


THE PATRONAGE OF OTHERS IS 
NOT DESIRED. 
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ifyou want 


{ Real Elevated Railroad Advertising 
' put your card in the cars of the 


BROOKLYN «L” 


covers 27 Wards of Brooklyn. 

is the original road to adopt large racks 
gives the most display for least outlay. 
is conducted by experienced parties. 
gives service equaled by none. 











ow that prosperous times are on us, get 
mline if you want to have a display in 
tooklyn that nothing else can give---and 
the price, all cars or stations, is $100 per 
pe. 


_ How can n you beat it? 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


i. Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscri tion price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers. 

fF, For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
will be given, covering a paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end o 





blishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every T is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid tb x 


Oscar Herzeerc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucaw, Manager of Advertising and 
Sub-cription Department. 


New York Orrices: No, 10 Spruce Street. 
LonDon AGENT, ro SEARS, 50-52 Ludgate 


ill, E. 








NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 23, 1808. 


For about fifty years the Daily Com- 
mercial of Toledo has been issued 
regularly, and during this time has 
never had a printing press with a capac- 
ity for more than eight pages, until 
recently a Hoe quadruple was secured, 
capable of turning out in complete form 
a 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 or 16 page paper at 
12,009 to 24,000 per hour. 





Fashions is a lerge sized newspaper pub- 
lished by Herbert Booth King & Bro. in 
New York. Its circulation is said to be in 
the neighborhood of 200,000 copies. Prixt- 
ers’ INK is a little paper also published in 
New York, and its circulation is known to be 
a little more than 20,000 copies, The funny 
thing abcut it is that it seems to be under- 
stood that it takes more paper to print one 
weekly edition of Printers’ Inx than it does 
to print /a:hions for amonth, Some people 
think Printers’ Inx’s advertising rates are 
dear at 50 cents a line, but Fashions gets $2 
aline for advertising and carries a pretty 
good line of advertising, too. Fashions is 
one of the papers that does not make a circu- 
lation report to the American Newspaper 
Directory.—Printers’ Ink, eb. 9, 1898. 

A man well informed on such mat- 
ters, and who had read what is said 
above about the circulation of Fashions, 
said: ‘‘] think that sort of informa- 
tion might also be gained about the 
papers called Modes and the American 
Queen. Bothare publications attempt- 
ing to cover about the same ground 
that Fashions tills.” Still another pub- 
lication named Vogue was mentioned, 
but it was admitted that its publishers 
have never yet exhibited the enterprise 
about issuing circulation figures that 
have made some of their competitors 
conspicuous. The circulation of Vogue 
is also obtained in an entirely different 
manner, and it is, without doubt, of 
the very highest obtainable class—so 
far as it goes. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Success is the name of a monthly 
publication issued from Cooper Union 
in New York City, at ten cents a num- 
ber or one dollar a year. It calls itself 
an ‘‘up to-date journal of inspiration, 
encouragement, progress and self. 
help,” and is one of the best periodic- 
als that comes to PRINTERS’ INK ex- 
change desk. It aims to awaken in 
the reader those qualities which make 
for success; that is, integrity, courage, 
persistency, enthusiasm, a desire to 
make something of one’sself. Its stories, 
articles and interviews are all full of 
life and vigor. It lays special and 
needed stress on the fact that success 
does not imply the accumulation of 
money, but means all around develop- 
ment—physical, mental and moral. A 
boy who read it constantly would find 
in it a wealth of inspiration. 


Mr. Oscar G. MosEs, President of 
the Ripans Chemical Co., reports that 
he has at the present time one hundred 
and ten girls engaged in packing Rip- 
ans Tabules, and Mr. Moses asserts 
that the Tabules are a great success. 
It is asingular fact that the Chas. H. 
Fuller Advertising Agency, who place 
the advertising of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, have found it advisable to 
withdraw or withhold their advertising 
from all papers in which Ripans Tab- 
ules are advertised. They simply can’t 
compete. It would appear that when 
a man or a woman has once got a five- 
cent packet of Ripans Tabules hehas no 
further use for any other dyspepsia 
remedy, and Mr. Fuller is wise in re- 
fraining from wasting the Stuart money 
in introducing his Tablets to a con- 
stituency where there can be no use 
for the goods. It appears from a letter 
recently issued by Mr. Fuller that fully 
nine-tenths of the papers assert that 
they are not advertising Ripans Tab- 
ules. This is explained by the prac- 
tice adopted by President Moses of ad- 
vertising Ripans Tabules in only the 
best papers. If Mr. Fuller would 
make a note of this it might be of great 
use to him in advantageously serving 
his own patrons. Mr. Moses believes 
that judicious advertisers can not use 
all the good newspaper space that is 
offered, but must pick out the com- 
paratively few papers which they con- 
sider the very for their purpose ; 
they must skim off the cream of the 
cream. This Mr. Moses does, thus 
leaving the skim milk for Stuart and 
Fuller. 

















THE PRINCIPAL WEEKLIES. 
By Chas. N. Kent. 
(For seven years editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory.) 

Of the more than 15,000 weekly 
newspapers catalogued in the Decem- 
ber edition of the American Newspa- 
per Directory, 3,281 (or about 1 in 5) 
are accorded a circulation of one thou- 
sand and upwards each issue, and 
the remainder—twelve thousand in 
number—are in the J K L class, each 
one of which is believed to print more 
than one hundred and less than one 
thousand copies each issue. The 
Directory divides all papers of more 
than one thousand circulation into ten 
classes. The first includes all whose 
actual circulation, given in figures, ex- 
ceeds the highest letter rating used, 
which is A, and means exceeding 
75,000. The othersare placed in that 
one of the nine remaining classes rep- 
resented by a circulation letter rating 
to which they properly belong. Butas 
each of these letter ratings indicates an 
issue exceeding the exact figures for 
which the letter stands, to arrive at a 
more accurate result, in the followin 
summary, ten per cent has been added 
in each case to the minimum number 
expressed by the letter rating, making 
the average as follows: 


1,100 

There are but fourteen weeklies in 
the United States whose publishers are 
willing to furnish a detailed statement 
of actual circulation, showing the issue 
to be regularly in excess of 75,000 cop- 
ies. As these are of special importance 
to general advertisers, their names are 
given below in the numerical order of 
their circulation: 


New York, N. Y., Christian Herald... 
wie we Sunday Schooi 
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- issue of each class upon the average 


basis set forth above : 


























a 9 No. of "4 rs. Clroulatice. 
B 
Cc 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 

Add Class One 

. 8,108 13,737,604 


The following is a similar list, com- 
age for Comet 





1,842,592 


173 

Thus showing a total circulation 

for the combined 3,281 weeklies of 
15,080, 196. 

It should be noted that the 925 dai- 

lies already reviewed in PRINTERS’ INK 

give more than one-half as much cir- 


culation each issue as these entire 
3,281 weeklies. 
There are 13 tri-weeklies, and 143 


semi-weeklies, each one of which is 


‘accorded a circulation of over 1,000 


copies. The combined circulation of 
the tri-weeklies is estimated at 34,100 
and of the semi-weeklies at 497,2co. 





In Ohio a legislator has introduced 
a bill requiring merchants selling ar- 
ticles designed for clothing to tag same 
with statement of the per cent of cot- 
ton, wool or shoddy entering into their 
composition ! And the Dairy and Food 
Commissioner is made responsible for 
the enforcement of the law! As if 
that individual was not already making 
a lot of unnecessary trouble for adver- 
tisers without extending the limits of 
his activity. 

THE aver news 
think he believes i retnen tee 
doesn’t. He almost feels that his larger ad- 


vertisers are subsidizing him for some in- 
scrutable reason, or that ae are acting upon 
i 


820 a delusion which is a ikely to vanish, 

1180 Dreach the real s petiier Soler: be Pore 

} Amy aE 100,495 keller of bh ig It is the exception. = ews- 
Boston, Mass. ? Golden Rule.......... 846 paperdom, ‘eb. 3, 1808. 

San Franciscd, 0 = ~~ phot 7.161 And that is the explanation of the 

Williamsport, Pa.. Ne eapenegneenen 79,918 Newspaper Associations in St. Paul, St. 

Combined cireulation of the four- ———— Louis and some other places where the 

teen papers in Class 1............ 7,792 publishers band together and bind 


The lehowiog | table shows the num- 
ber of newspapers in each of the re- 
maining nine classes, and the combined 


themselves by articles of agreement to 
refrain from spending money foradver- 
tising. 
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AN ADVERTISING NEWSDEALER. 


HOW HE AIMS TO FIGHT SUBSCRIP- 
TION AGENCIES ON THEIR 
OWN GROUND, 





Among the many classes of business 
that might well be made more profit- 
able by the judicious use of printers’ 
ink, the application of which is very 
often neglected, the newsdealer’s may 
well be included. The latter usually 
set forth the stock argument that the 
profits of theirbusiness are so small, they 
can not afford to advertise, but F. P. 
Kryger of Aurora, Illinois, who con- 
ducts one of the largest and finest 
equipped news stores in the West, has 
demonstrated what advertising, coupled 
with good business judgment, will 
accomplish in his line. Mr. Kryger 
started a few years ago in a little room 
in one corner of the post-office, with a 
stock of a dozen or two magazines and 
the Aurora agency for several Chicago 


Ree 
SPECIAL! 


Century,.for 1 yr. price $4. 
Portrait Gallery, regular 
price, $7.50. 

Price of both for this. year 
coming only - - 50. 


Harper’s Magazine, és 
$4 










a year, 
Harper’s Weekly, “ 
Harper’s Bazar, “‘ 

A New Opportunity. 
COMBINATION OFFERS: 
HAKPr R's MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 

and BaZAR in combination to 

apy one address, payable 
in advance, 4 
Harpers’ Mage zine, { a year $10.00 
W: eklyand Bazar {6 mos. 5 00 
. Harper's Mugazine {a year $7 00 
and Weekly...... 6 mos. 38.50 
Sarper’s Mxgazine { a year -$7.00 
‘mos. 













and Razer ...,..}6 3.50 
Harper's Weekly j{ayear $7.00 
and Buzir.......({$mos. 3.50 





F. P. Kryger, St. Ry. Sta., 
“" "aAuwora, Il. 








newspapers. Last year he did a 
$7,000 business in the handling of 
newspapers and periodicals. 

Mr. Kryger’s news store is now 
advantageously located in the transfer 
station of the Aurora Street Railway 
Company. For this reason he does 
not use the street cars, as the majority 
of the people who ride stop at the 
station, and he would in a great 
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measure be doubling on his tracks, 
His advertising is confined principally 
to the local newspapers, with the oc. 
casional use of a good circular, a few 
prominent sign boards, and of course 
the advertising matter that is sent out 
in advance by the magazine publishers, 
In a booklet issued-by the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, showing interior views 
of a dozen or so of the leading news 
stores of the United States, appeared 
a picture of his establishment. 

*“What has been your experience 
with the advertising you have done?” 
Mr. Kryger was asked. 

“*T am satisfied that it has been a 
good investment. You see the news- 





— we. 


—— 


DON’T delay. Now is the time to 
subscribe for your magazine or re- 
new your subscription for the com- 
ing year. 


DON’T forget we have as good 


@ collection to select 
from’as you can find in the west. 


9'T* forget ‘we accept 

D ON T all” oambastion 
offers including rates offered by 
subscription, agencies or publishers 
ney away when 


DON’T ou can do as 


well here at home,and we guarantee 
satisfaction. 


Kryger, Newsdealer, 


‘St. Ry. Transfer Station, 
AURORA, ILL. 
















send your mo- 





dealer’s profits are small, and he has 
much to contend with in the competi- 
tion of the various clubbing offers that 
are made every year and the many sub- 
scription agencies that are operating 
in the larger cities, but I believe that 
the right sort of advertising will over- 
come all this.” 

**Do you meet these clubbing offers 
and the rates quoted by the subscription 
agencies on the various magazines?” 

“Yes, every one of them, That is 
one of the main points that I set forth 
in my ads. Newsdealers are con- 
stantly complaining about the sub- 
scription agencies and the inroads they 
make on their business. You see the 
agencies are supposed to do business 
ouly with dealers and libraries, public 
schools, colleges, etc., such as sub- 
scribe for large numbers of magazines 




















every year, but in fact they send their 
catalogue to ministers, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, business men or anybody whom 
they find takes more than one or two 
periodicals. I don’t see any use of 
complaining about this state of affairs. 
The thing to do is to meet this com- 

tition, Let every newsdealer in the 
Baited States meet the prices offered 
by the subscription agencies and 


ee yaw 


Christmas 
Present 


Saiei 
That will last all the 
year. 
scription to some 


MAGAZINE. 


moe 
Subscribe with 


F. P. Kryger. 


St. Ry. Transfer Station. 
AURORA :: : : ILL. 


advertise the fact that he does meet 
them, as I have done, and in two years’ 
time these agencies will find their oc- 
cupation gone. One dealer alone can 
not accomplish this, but all have to 
work together. They would have to 
take subscriptions at a very small 





A year’s sub- 
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margin of profit for the time being, 
but would be winners in the end.”’ 

** At what season of tle year do you 
advertise the most ?” 

‘*Just previous to the beginning of 
the new year, when people are about 
to renew their subscriptions to the 
magazines. This season I met every 
clubbing offer and every rate made by 
the subscription agencies, The profit 
on my yearly subscription business was 
small, but I brought people to the 
store that had never traded with me 
and now they are regular customers. 
I used little ads, averaging three 
inches, and changed my copy oiten.” 

Several years ago Mr. Kryger sug- 
gested to the publishers of a prominent 
magazine that they send out advance 
sheets consisting of small fac-similes, 
the use of which has since become so 
general for advertising purposes. He 
now believes it would be a good plan 
on the part of some magazine, to use 
as advance advertising matter the full 
size first page of each coming month’s 
number, with the table of contents 
printed on the opposite side. 

FRANK MINARD. 


THEY ARE KEEPING TAB. 

There is one phase of the advertising situa- 
tion not commonly thought of, but none the 
less important, which bodes great good for 
the straight article, and the valuable 
straightforward medium. It is the effect of 
competition in the business. Business suc- 
cess, in no matter what line, often depends, 
in the heat and turmoil of this .competition 
upon the two per cent or the one per cent of 
money wisely spent, or of money wisel 
saved. There used to be great waste iu all 
the processes of manufacture, transportation. 
commerce generally. It has disappeare 
almost wholly. So of advertising. dver- 
tisers are getting to see that they can not 
spend their money where waste in quality or 
em of circulation may be involved. 

hey are loo cing for the right rates, the right 
plans, and the right matter. Their articles, 
presumably, are good. To make them most 
profitable, they must avoid the imaginary 
circulation, or the inappropriate circulation, 
and they must pay attention to their plans, 
their matter and their methods generally ; 
and not only is experience bound to count for 
the judgment that it gives one in this sharp 
demarcation, this hair-line division between 
success and failure, but advertisers must 
gather, and are bound to gather more and 
more, a record of experience for, of and by 
themselves. So you find them keeping ta 
on things, and let them doit. It means the 
ani ebeal of the fittest; and who objects to 
that ?—National Adve: tiser. 


wotatnoaommeniings 
CORRECT. 

The merchant who continues to advertise a 
Friday sale one day after Friday is not only 
throwitg his money away, but is also gaining 
an unenviable reputation as to the genuine- 
ness of his bargains. 
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A TALKING NEWSPAPER. 


A small diamond-shaped board 
screwed on to the wall of my room, 
and provided with a couple of hooks 
from which hang two tiny, round tel- 
ephone earpieces connected by two 
wires. That is all. But my hotel 
proprietor has been singing its praises 
for the last twenty minutes, and as he 
confidentially assured me that it will 
not play any part in my hotel Lill at the 
end of my stay, there is no earthly 
reason why I should enter any protest 
against his profuse encomiums, 
+ * This,”’ said he, ‘‘is the Telephonic 
Messenger or talking newspaper—the 
only thing of its kind in the world. It 
has now been established in Budapest 
about three years. It differs from the 
ordinary telephone in the fact that the 
latter is directly connected with the 
central office, whereas we are able to 
connect from 200 or 300 subscribers in 
one circuit. The city is divided into 
thirty circuits. All day long news is 
spoken into a specially constructed 
apparatus at the central office, varied 
with entertainments, the opera and 
linguistic lessons. It is not a telephone 
in the strict sense of the word, and 
therefore, does not infringe the tele- 
phonic rights of the government. It 
combines the functions of your tape 
machines and electrophones, while it 
is ten times cheaper. That buzz you 
heard just now was to prevent sub- 
scribers talking to each other on their 
own account.’” 

‘* It seems strange that such an ex- 
cellent idea as this appears to be 
should not be introduced in other 
towns than Budapest,” I ventured. 

‘‘The answeris very simple. Of 
course, the newspaper feature would 
~ be impossible in London, where time 
is everything, and a man could not sit 
the whole day with the apparatus to 
his ear, waiting for some particular 
news or exchange prices. Then again, 
other towrs are not so advantageously 
situated in this respect as Budapest, 
where the law empowers the company 
to introduce the apparatus into any 
house in the city in spite of the objec- 
tions of the landlord. We have here 
six thousand subscribers, and each pay 
only eighteen florins a year. With us 
it is as in England with a certain soap 
—our families don’t feel happy until 
they get it. It is so cheap that many 


of the rooms in my hotel are fitted up 
with it. 


If the visitor finds it incon- 
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venient to go to the opera, all he has 
to do is to put this apparatus to his ear, 
and he can be entertained the whole 
evening. The general public, too, can 
have news in advance of the newspa- 
pers. Why, a few weeks ago, when 
the German Kaiser gave that cele- 
brated toast of his to the Hungarian 
nation, thousands of families were 
listening to its recital half an hour 
later. Without this apparatus they 
would have had to wait until next day.” 

‘‘Have you a regular daily pro- 
gramme?” 

‘Yes, it is announced in the morn- 
ing, and changes every half hour or so, 
The greater part of the morning is 
taken up with prices on 'change, a 
summary of the news in the dailies, 
At noon we begin to get a report of 
the doings in Parliament. Telegrams 
of importance are communicated at 
once, the Telephonic Messenger being 
in direct connection with a leading 
Budapest newspaper. At about 2 
o’clock the morning news is in part 
repeated, then come exchange prices, 
telegrams, law reports, a short, enter- 
taining story, theatrical items, and 
sometimes a concert, and for an hour 
in the evening we get a lesson in En- 
glish, Italian and French. You have 
no idea what a benefit this is to the 
young generation, and how popular 
these lessons are among them. A 
complete set of graduated exercises 
has been published in these languages. 
Each telephone subscriber who cares 
to listen holds a copy of the book in 
question before him, and the teacher 
speaks into the double microphone 
transmitter at the central office.”— 
Budapest Letter to Pall Mall Gazette. 


———_ +e. — 
A FLAT RATE. 

A flat rate is a given price per running inch 
of advertising space. nder it you can ad- 
vertise “* little ” or “‘ big,” as it suits you, and 
get your money’s worth every time; you can 
change your ad every time without additiona) 
cost ; you can be as erratic in your advertis- 
ing as you choose, advertising largely one 
month and not at all the next month, and pay 
the same rate as if you advertised regularly ; 
you are on ah oqiellilys with all other adver- 
tisers, paying no more and no less ; your ad- 
vertising is put on a business basis and you 
can see for yourself whether it pays; you 
avoid confusion or misunderstanding with 
the publisher.—P/attsburg (N. Y.) Press. 


**REAL PEOPLE” IN ADS. 

On the principle that a living object at. 
tracts more attention than an inanimate one, 
it is often advisable to use photographs from 
life for the illustration of advertisements. It 
is only recently that the possibilities of pho- 
tography in advertising have been thorough- 
ly appreciated.—Lord & Thomas. 
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SOME PRITITERS’ INK TESTIMONIALS, 
MODEST MERIT MODESTLY MENTIONED. 





Printers’ Ink isin want of uine testimonials that shall School- 
gy NN hg ty pS 
‘ stimon are in n 
to know that just now he isachin Peufted” Tel He invitewhis ipils to com: testimonials wi 
care, write them out handsomely . yo id hand that oye uction, 
then just send them in. Testimonials that do pe ey ‘written in good i wi ee ae 


the waste et. Such itten and’ poo! 
served with lo care, but not used. duck as are we written and genuine, and expressed with 


oving care, 
judgment, will be repr oduced for ot pF eeeny or copi 
testumonials a sterling Souvenir PRINTERS’ Spoon will te sent, one to each of the dozen writers 
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and to the writer of the testimonial that is the the best expressed, the honestest and the most 

mane, Oe there will be sent in due time a solid silver Loving Cup, upon one manee of which there shall 
engraved the wor words in which testimonial was ressed, and on the other the name 

of the writer, the date, and some ob: 

which the successful pupil is and ever shall be held by his loving teacher. You who admire the 

Little Schoolmaster and his piain, straightforward but modest ys, can 

write a letter and give expression to your feelings. That letter may win the Loving Cup. Let it 

be addressed to Printers’ Ink, the Little Sch . 


Printers’ Ink, Deo, 
If the giver of the testimonial is a @ newspaper man who writes a bad hand, as most of them do, 
he can e his thought legible by pens S08 en fo pao sending a a marked paper. 
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SQME PRINTERS’ INK TESTIMONIALS. 


In x I began reading and study 
veneel Ink. Pe . ing 

My first ad in Printers’ Ink appeared in 
the issue of September 28, 1892. 

It cost $x. 

It brought me $4. 

That was the beginning of my success as a 
professional advertisement writer. 

In December, 1892, A. W. Peterson, of the 

dianapolis Mews, rec ded me tothe 
Pettis Dry Goods Co., of Indianapolis, as 
manager, and a favorable comment on my 
work published a short time before in Print- 
ers’ INK clinched the recommendation. 

In September, 1893, I came to New York 
and téok desk room in the Vanderbilt Build- 





ing. 

_ on coming I took the precaution to ad- 
vertise in Printers’ INK. 

When I reached New York I found orders 
waiting for me. 

In the month of October, 1893, I received 
and executed $206 worth of orders, every dol- 
lar of which came directly from advertising 
in Printers’ Ink. 

Each succeeding month’s business amount- 
ed to more than the last, until in September, 
1895, the total for the month was $2,081, 

At the present time my average business 
with advertisers (including my “ Syndicate” 
work for over 4,009 retailers) is over $12,000 
a month. 

I consider my whole business the quick but 
natural growth from my first $1 ad in Print- 
wy A knowledge of advertising beg 

y rea nowledge of advertisin; ‘an 
with Printers’ Inx, and I know chet T would 
not to-day be capable of handling my busi- 
ness were it not for my eight years of faith- 
ful, earnest, persistent study of the teachings 
of the“ Little Schoolmaster inthe Art of 
Advertising.” CHARLES AusTIN BATEs. 

New York, Dec. 8, 1897. 

It is with ipeine that I attest that my 
semi-detached connection with Printers’ 
Inx has given me a welcome entree to the 
most exclusive and busiest offices in New 
York. WhereverI have been announced as 
the representative of the Little Schoolmaster 
J have been received with such favor that it 
has opened my eyes to the fact that there 
can be no more potent factor in the publish- 
ing and advertising line. isis an honest 
expression of my conviction, after having 
received more than a year’s assignments 
from the mga and editor of the lively 
little weekly. J. W. Scuwartz, 


It was a one-dollar ad in Printers’ Inx 
that started me in advertisement writing as a 
business. 

It was a favorable comment in Printers’ 
Ink on my local work at Indianapolis that 
gained my first position as advertising man- 
ager. 

It has been continuous advertising in 
Printers’ Inx that, in five years, has brought 
me the largest and most lucrative business in 
*< line in the world. 

t is Printers’ Inx that has brought me 
the business of some of the largest adver- 
tisers in America. 

It is my eight years’ earnest study of Print- 
ers’ Ink that has made me capable of hand- 
ling such a business. 

o Printers’ Ink I owe whatever of suc- 
cess or money I have made in advertising. 

Cuarves Austin BATES. 


I am connected with the advertising de 


ment of one of the la it newspa 
in this country and the cueagee ha ~~ 
sion to compliment me the other day on some 
advertising matter I had prepared, remark- 
ing that he noted rapid progress. 
_ I told him that I read Paawrane? INK re- 
ligiously and studied it as I would a text- 
book at college, every week, and believed 
the knowledge gained was as good as five 
years’ experience, and he replied: “I guess 
that’s so."’ 

And 1 do not believe there could be any- 
thing more gratifying said of you than the 
above truth only too pa oven by 

. A. PARTENHEIMER. 

PuivapDexpuia, Dec. 9, 1897. 


In our opinion, it may be more truly said 
of Printers’ Ink than of Cleopatra, that 
“age can not wither nor custom stale irs in- 
finite variety. Most advertising papers cloy 
the appetites they feed, but Printers’ Ink 
makes hun where most it satisfies.” 
For Printers’ Ink imvroves with age, and 
comes weekly to advertisers as a feast of 
good things, full of the thoughts of bright 
minds and criticisms of sharp pens, leaving 
those interested in advertising satisfied for 
the week but hungry for the next issue. 
True, though an anomaly, a schoolmaster 
praised and beloved by his own pupils. 

One of your grateful pupils, 
BINNEY E MITH. 
Mfrs. of Colors. 
New York, Feb. 2, 1898. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

While your little weekly boldly announces 
on its tithe page that it is “a journal for ad- 
vertisers,’’ permit me to say that I consider it 
THE journal for country publishers. It 

oints us unerringly to the way to profitable 
Cosledon the only field we have, and the best 
—the local advertiser. It says some things 
we don’t like to hear, bnt it means it well, for 
it tells us how to make money. Sometimes 
the lessons come positively, sometimes nega- 
tively— but they come each week nevertheless. 
So I think that if the th ds of publishers 
of country weeklies in this country would 
take Printers’ Inx regularly, study it care- 
fully and make intelligent use of the informa- 
tion thus gained, every one of them would 
agree with me that the Little Schoolmasteris 

E journal for the country publishers. 

Yours truly, Eucene DamBLy, 

Publisher Yer Neutradist and the Mont- 
gomery 7ranscrift. 

Sxrppack, Pa., Feb. 1, 1898. 





When I was a little boy I used to borrow 
my big brother’s Printers’ Inx. Now that 
I have “growed up,” and havea Little School- 
master of my own, I have the same trouble 
he had. Everybody knowsit. Can’t blame 
’em. Anybody that is in any way interested 
in advertising must read Printers’ Inx. 
There is no “ royal road to fortune,” but the 
Little Schoolmaster helps to smooth off “ey 7 
edges on the way to advertising success. It 
has given me invaluable information. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cuas. Z. Dantet, 
Adv. Manager H. & D. Daniel. 
Hartrorp, Conn., Feb. 5, 1898. 





Your frank and witty invitation for “ some 
muine testimonials,” Printsrs’ Inx, Dec. 
§ will put me to bed a little later this even- 
ing, but as 2 dutiful pupil I gladly give the 
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time to my respected teacher, who has so 
deservedly earned my little “* mite.” 

We handle from three to five hundred 

jieces of mail matter daily, and as fairly 
forge advertisers receive a generous supply of 
reading matter gratis. me of the best 
magazines I reserve to take home to my 
family ; for the balance we have an extra 
large waste basket. 

With Printers’ Inx I make the only ex- 
ception ; have it mailed to my home, where 
its contents, from beginning to end, are 
carefully and quietly perused. This I have 
been doing for the past seven years, deriving 
both pleasure and profit therefrom, and have 
often intended steven, bab appreciation, but 
feared my well-meant letter might have been 
misconstrued, 

If other engagements prevent my reading 
Printers’ INK during the evening, I find it 
ins*tzuctive company in the street cars. 

As = have thirty whofe yet to read I will 
-ay Sood night. ishing you long life in 

our large field, I am your sincere pupil, 
Hansen D. Atiman (of Kayser & Allman, 

wholesale and retail dealers in paper hang- 
ings, room moldings and window shades). 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 8, 1897. 


Allow me to express my honest sentiments 
in regard to your excellent journal, Printers’ 
Inx. For a number of years past I have 
been a constant reader of it, and I have al- 
ways found it to advocate the best interests 
of the advertiser. To-day it is brighter than 
ever, and I venture to say that its influence 
among advertisers is greater than that of a// 
similar mediums published in this country. 
I am, pore omere that a ee 
ers are wholly gui its teachings. Very 
res or “i B. E. WuItMan, 

ews Editor of the Easton (Md.) Star- 
Democrat. 
Easton, Md., Dec. 8, 1897. 


Printers’ Ink has raised us from em- 
ployees to employers. 

Printers’ Ink has made it porte for us, 
in a year’s time, to build up by far the larg- 
est business ever reached by any other men 
in our line during their first twelve months 
in business. 

Without Printers’ Ink there would b: no 
such firm as Moses & Helm. 

Without Printers’ Ink we believe it», ould 
be next to impossible for us to contint: our 
business with profit. 

In the pages of Pemrers’ Inx our adver- 
tisements are spread throughout the earth, 
before the eyes of advertisers, at an aston- 
ishingly small cost. 

We feel that our future existence as writers 
and illustrators of advertising depends more 
upon Printers’ Ink than upon all other 
forces combined. 

“ The Little Schoolmaster ”’ first taught us 
the fundamental truths about advertising, 
and the knowledge so acquired is clothing 
and feeding us to-day. —— yours, 


oses & Heo. 
New York, Dec. 9, 1897. 


Printers’ Inx is my office Testament. I 
wae it as religiously as I ought to read my 

ible. 

Many of my patrons are too busy to change 
their ss Srewweatiy. I do it for them, and 
the hints and suggestions obtained from The 
Little Schoolmaster are invaluable. They 
enable me to secure more advertisers and 
hold old ones. Epwarp S. Moore, 

Proprietor Chenango (N. Y.) Union. 

Norwicu, N. Y., 9, 1897. 
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Printers’ Ink—The Little Schoolmaster— 
is worth its weight in gol 

Who would do without it? 

Who can afford to be without it? 

Who ow does without it? 

_ Nota single one who wishes to be up to the 
"To th big city dat 
‘o the newspaper man on a big city daity, 
or country weekly, to the job inant and to 
the advertiser, it is a welcome weekly visitor. 
It gives him kindly advice; it gives him 
ideas that are worth dollars, and, altogether, 
it is the best $5 worth that ever reached the 
hands of a subscriber. It keeps him up to 
date in everything pertaining to the sinews 
that keep the wheels of business turning over 
“* the right side of the ledger.” 
Geo. MILLER, 
Editor Irwin (Pa.) Republican, 

Irwm, Pa., Dec. 8, 1897. 

Your for testi struck a re- 
sponsive chord in my heart, for I am a Print- 
ERs’ Ink enthusiast. The sight of The Little 
Schoolmaster staring at me from my desk on 
the morning of its arrival always brings a 
smile of delight to my countenance, and I 
eagerly seize it and devour the contents at 
my earliest opportunity. At first, when the 
rs went up from one dollar to five dollars, 

onene it wasa pretty big jump, and that 
I couldn’t afford to buy it at that price. It 
wasn’t three weeks until I came to the de- 
cided conclusion that I could not afford to do 
without it, no matter what the price. It is a 
great advertising reservoir. never copy 
say of the advertisements, but I certainly do 
imbibe the good thoughts running all through 
the little book, and I might as well give up 
the advertising business at once as to try to 
do without The Little Schoolmaster’s logic. 
. M. Remy, 

Advertising Manager of the Albert F. 
Remy Co., Wholesale Grocers and Coffee 
Roasters, Mansfield, Ohio. 

MansFIELD, Ohio, Dec. 9, 1897. 


Printers’ Ink has been, and the 
“guide, philosopher and friend” to more 
students of advertising—myself among them 
—than ary other publication in the world. 

It holds the same relation to itsimitators as 
the sun does to sputtering tallow candles. 

Joun S. Grey. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y., Dec. 11, 1897. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In response to your note in editorial column 
of Printers’ Ink, Dec. 8, I send the inclosed. 
It isasimple statement of a fact, and I am 
glad to add my agg | as to the helpful- 
ness of Printers’ Inx. I look for its weekly 
visits with pleasure. Yours truly. 

Tuomas JOHNSON. 

Printers’ Ink is one of. the most thor- 
oughly read periodicals that comes to our 
table. We have over 60 different period- 
icals on file, but none has more readers than 
the “ Little Schoolmaster "’ imadvertising. I 
do not see how any business man, or any one 
who is the least bit interested in advertising, 
can do without it. Leno Ory 

General Sectetary*¥. M. C. A. 

Littte Rock, Dec. 10, 1897. 


Asa reader of Printers’ Inx. for several 
years, I can say that it becomes dearer to me 
week by week. Away down here in South- 
ern Florida the “ Little Schoolmaster” comes 
asa brights messenger to instruct me in the 
ways of the great advertising world. 

P. A. Merri, 
Plant City Cowrier. 
Pant City, Fla., Dec. 10, 1897. 


jal 











' I have been associated with the New Phila- 
delphia (Ohio) /imes for eleven years, and 
have climbed from office boy to associate edi- 
tor, but in all my experience I have never yet 
found a copy of Printers’ Ink thrown, with 
its less favored companions, into the waste 
basket. Victor DonauEy. 

P. S.—Have just bought a printing outfit 
of American Type Foundry, to be delivered 
mer » 1898, and will endeavor to have 

RINTERS’ [Nx visit my office. 

New Puitapetpuia, Ohio, Jan. 17, 1898. 


_I consider Prinrers’ Ink the finest of its 
kind—noexceptions. ReLay Mrc. Co. 
F. S. Kinsey, Advtg. Mgr. 
ReEapnG, Pa., Jan. 26, 1898. 


I hand you herewith N. Y. exchange for $5 
for one year’s subscription. I don’t know 
how I could make a better investment. I re- 
ceived the sample copy, December 8th issue, 
and you will notice by the inclosed ad that 
I drew on it for material, and did not haveto 
rake my brain an hour for new ideas, and 
felt better satisfied when the work was com- 
pleted. 

I am glad to have made the acquaintance 
of The Little Schoolmaster, and anticipate 
much pleasure from the 52 visits he will 
make the coming year. Gro. E. Buxton, 

“ of Buxton & Co. 

Puoenix, Ariz., January 27, 1898. 


Printers’ Ink has been our most welcome 
of visitors. . A. Smiru, 
Advertising Specialties. 
Campen, N. J., Feb. 2, ’98. 


You may think that a manager of a trade 
paper would not derive much benefit from 
suggestions and comments on general adver- 
tising, but I find that, taking the whole 
course, I get ideas I can use first hand, and 
by letting the remainder filter through I get 
benefit from that. In other words, PRINTERS’ 
Ink makes me think. F, M. Barton, 

Business Manager Marine Review. 

CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 3, 1898 


I read Painters’ Inx with great interest. 
I pisticelassy like Charles Austin Bates’ crit- 
icisms and Charles F. Jones, 
T. R. Rainey, 
Advertising Manager The Badger Furni- 
ture Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Feb. 5, 1 


Undoubtedly the poultry business is a lit- 
tle out of line for the Little Schoolmaster, 
but within the past year Printers’ Ink has 
aided me in securing a larger home trade 
than any other poultry breeder in Loudoun 
County, while my other trade has increased 
tenfold or more. Joszeru C. Myers. 

LesssurG, Va., Dec. 24, 1897. 


It is my recollection that, to-day ten years 
ago, I first saw a copy of your publication, 
and this is why I celebrate the anniversa: 
of that happy Christmas present by extend- 
ing to you my best wishes. 

f those who have done me the most good 
during these tén years are entitled to a merry 
Christmas, then Printers’ Ink should have 
the merriest Christmas of them all. 

Were I old Santa Claus, I would to-day fill 
the bang poe Aes every young man with copies 
of the Little Schoolmaster, who teaches big 
lessons in the art of advertising. 

I regard the careful study of Printers’ 
Inx as more valuable to the average business 
man than a full course of study at the best 
college in the land. 

If I could have only one book in my busi- 
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= library, that book would be Printers’ 
NK. 


You will remember that it was on Christ. 
mas two years ago that I won the Printers’ 
Ink vase, ause Printers’ INK itself 
had taught me how to compose the best 
advertisement that could be produced in 
competition with 850 others, 

This is what I said in that advertisement : 

“ The very best advertisement I can write 
for your publication is to give a little of my 
own experience, 

“If my work is as good as some kind 
critics would lead the public to believe, it is 
largely due to Printers’ Ink, as [ have 
learned the greater portion of what I know 
about advertising from a its pages. 

“You will readily acknowledge that the 
information which I gained must have been 
considerable, when I state that in addition to 
promoting the publicity of a hundred or 
more firms located in various parts of this 
country, I also write all the advertisements 
for arshall Field & Co.; Charles A. 
Stevens & Bros,, Renmaker & Co., Flors- 
heim Bros., George E. Marshall and C. F. 
Orr & Co., the six leading houses of Chicago 
in their respective lines. I estimate that the 
yearly sales of the various firms which I rep- 
resent amount to more than a hundred 
million dollars, and that the money which 
they spend in placing the advertisements I 
write is a larger sum than is expended on the 
advertisements of any other one writer in 
America. 

“ Have I not, therefore, sufficient reason to 
believe that the careful study of Printers’ 
Ink is a good thing ?” 

Since 1895 I have continued the study of 
Printers’ Ink, and every issue gained some- 
thing from it. 

{n 1896 I opened and conducted tke adver- 
tising for the rt New York store of Siegel- 
Cooper Co. It is now a matter of commer- 
cial history how they outstripped every 
competitor and during the first 3}4 months 
of their exi did a busi of $3,000,000 
and cleared a profit of over $90,000, thus far 
eclipsing the record of any other new store 
since the world began. 

More recently in my general business I 
have written advertising for many otier 
large and prosperous New York retail co -- 
cerns, among which are: The Joseph H. 
Bauland Co., Brill Bros., Hackett, Carhart 
& Co., etc., etc. If I have contributed some- 
what to these successes, my ability to do so 
grew from knowledge acquired through the 
study of Printers’ Ink and experience gained 
in carrying out its precepts. 

On this present Christmas Day I find my- 
self in possession of the most promising gea. 
eral advertisement writing business that I 
know of in America. 

These facts I have stated in a recent adver- 
tisement as follows: 

“I believe from what I know and from 
what other advertisement writers have said 
that my business has grown much more 
rapidly than any similar business ever grew. 
As general writer and illustrator of advertis- 
ing in New York, I have been in business just 
four months up to December 1, 1897. 

“ My business for August, 1897, amounted 


to e 

ies a for September, 1897, amount- 
ed to $543. 

be My business for October, 1897, amounted 

“ My business for November, 1897, amount- 
ed to $1,327. 


Bearing in mind that I do not place ad- 
vertising nor do any kind of printing, and 











































that these sums only represent the fees that I 
receive for advice, advertisement writing and- 
illustrating matter written by me, you will 
realize what this represents, i 

“Tf I include in this estimate the printing 
that has been done for my clients under my 
direction, and the money expended in placin 
the advertisements I have written, it woul 
amount to considerable more than $100,000.”’ 

I have one customer who pays me at the 
rate of $5,000 2. year for my advice. I have 
several customers who pay me between $500 
and $1,000 a year. I have a great number of 
regular customers who pay me less amounts, 
according to the service which I give them. 
New customers and much transient business 
comes into my office every week. 

Can any one wonder that I praise Print- 
ers’ InK when I credit it with these things, 
and acknowledge that this letter, as long as it 
is, does not contain one-half the food things 
I would like to say? Cuas. F, Jones. 

New York, Dec. 25, 1897. 


The writer will state that Printers’ Ink 
is awaited with much inferest at this office 
each week for many reasons, chief among 
which is that it contains pithy.matter of up- 
to-date importance. Very truly yours 

Lanp AND WarTeER Pus. Co. 
By Geo, W. Bull, Adv. Mgr. Land and 
Water. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 23, 1897. 


I could no more do business without Print- 
ERs’ Ink than a clergyman could preach with- 
out his Bible. Fully ninty per cent of my 
business comes to me through PRINTERS’ 
Ink; and a mighty big percentage of what I 
know about advertising has come to me in 
the same way. I have opinions of my own, 
but everybody knows more than anybody, 
and about poe haga! who knows anything 
about advertising tells itin Printers’ Inx. 
It does those who avail themselves of it a 
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imitators have come into the field since I 


first fet acquainted with Printers’ Inx. 
The Little Schoolmaster is still enough 
for Byron W. Orr, 


Assistant to Advertisers, 1158 Broadway. 
New York, Dec. 25, 1897. 


Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 

Some time ago I was about to send you ac- 
companying story at space rates, but was 
busy and did not do so, I send it to your 
competition (testimonials). Itis not only good, 
because it’s true, but it directs attention to 
something that you rarely make note of. 
Yours truly . A, NELson. 

Evening Sun Editorial Rooms, New York 


or. 
ew York, Dec. 10, 1897. 
A TRUE STORY. 

I met a promoter of advertising schemes on 
Park Row and said to him : 

** How are you; how’s business ?”’ 

“ Dull as nails !”” was the reply. 

** Why ?” said I. 

** Advertisers know too much.” 

** Indeed?” 

“ Yes ; they know more than we do, Print- 
ers’ Ink has killed our business. Take a 
scheme to an advertiser to-day and he will 
look you over and tell you its actual worth 
toa $:. There was a time when we could get 
‘em to go up against anything for big money. 
Printers’ Ink did us. Yes (meditatively), 
that little sheet has saved advertisers hun- 

reds of thousands—and—and killed us off.” 

N. B.—An affidavit goes with this if you 
want it. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Our apr tal advertisement in Print- 
ERs’ Ink of October 6 has proved the most 
profitable advertisement we have ever in- 
serted in any publication. As a result we 
have already made contracts for business 

ing to more than five times the cost, 





double service: Brings them an 

helps them to doit right. Whether this is a 

good testimonial or not, it is honest, and 

every bit “so.” Wo stan Dixey, 
New York, Dec. 24, 1897. 


We know of no better beginning for the 
year 1898 any business man can make than 
to subscribe for Printers’ INK, the Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising. It 
represents fifty-two doses of the best kind of 
stimulant and busi tonic obtainable, at 
less than 10 cents per dose, Under its able 





and have several contracts under way, which 
will a be closed up before the end of 
the year. e are still receiving inquiries for 
sample copies of the Maz/ and for advertis- 
ing rates from advertisers, who say that they 
saw our announcement in Printers’ INK. 
We believe this was the 1 advertise- 
ment of a Western weekly which ever ap- 
pues in your publication, and we had some 

esitancy about taking so much s , but it 
has turned out to be a profitable investment. 
We no longer have any doubt that Printers’ 
Ink hes the right people. 





teachings we have increased our 
twenty-five percent. What it has done for 
us it can do for others. Some time, some 
lace, there may be a better journal edited 
or advertisers than Printgrs’ Ink, but not, 
we venture to say, while the present master 
is at the desk. ith best wishes for your 
future success, CARTER Bros., 
Hardware, Paints and Oils. 
Picton, Ont., Dec. 18, 1897. 


My education in etveniciog began at a 
very early age, for while a boy I commenced 
to read Printers’ Ink, and at that time was 
filling that all-important position of “ print- 
er’s devil” in a country newspa office. 
Although occupying various positions with 
newspapers, pom { tan. an all-round journal- 
istic experience, I have nm aclose reader of 
Printers’ Ink. In my years of experience 
in the various fields of advertising I con- 
tinued to find interest in Printers’ Inx. It 
has proved a most valuable friend all these 
years, imparting a fund of information about 
advertising and for advertisers such as no 


other medium could possibly furnish. Many 


ARTHUR CAPPER. 
Topeka, Kan., Dec. 10, 1897. 


Oh, Printers’ Ink, thou treasure trove, 
Thou Klondike full of gold, 
Full many a priceless business gem, 
B by soeee Sys a s : 
ere’s health, and wealth, and long success, 
To banish all life’s ills, 
Good luck galore, and “* Ha: 
From yours, Geo. W. Hr 
Manager Anglo-American Importing Co. 
Boston, Dec. 16, 1897. 


I profit from Printers’ Ink, because it 
tells best how to reduce advertising theory 
into successful practice. By precept and by 
hypothesis, Printers’ Ink spreads conviction. 

ts pages stimulate advertising thought and 
head it in the right direction. 

I take pleasure in reading Printers’ Inx, 
because it is edited by some one who is deep- 
ly mga ‘ Cc. 3 ag 

Racine Avenue, Chicago, 
Cuicaco, Dec. 13, 1897. 


Days,”’ 
ILLS. 
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2020 Broadway, 
Campen, N. J., Dec. 31, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Herewith find a testimoniafin the form of a 
letter to a — (Scotland) business man. 
“ Let Glasgow flourish ” is the Glasgow city 
motto, hence using it as a bait to lead the 
reader on. The “ Broomielaw” is as well 
known to Glasgow as the og eae Bridge to 
New York—wherefore the localism, I feel 
sure if this letter is set up in Printers’ Ink 
style, it will do good for the paper in the old 
country and here also. Very boing 

James D. Law. 


[Copy.] 
2020 Broadway, 
Campen, N. J., U. S. A., Jan. 1, 1898. 
My Dear Crass Ancus—“ Let Glasgow 
flourish !”’ 
_ To that end here is a New Year contribu- 


tion: 

One of the best things I know of in this 
country is a weekly New York publication 
called Punerane’ InK—a journal for advertis- 
ers. In size it is about a crown 8vo., and 
each number contains from 80 to 100 pages, 
full of intensely interesting matter from ad- 
vertisements to editorials. 

Amongst its regular features are chapters 
devoted to ‘** Ready-Made Advertisements,” 
** Store Management " and “‘ Criticism,” each 
department being in charge of a successful 
specialist of national reputation. 

Selecting at random the issue for the 22d 
ult., I find special, original, signed articles on 
such subjects as “‘ The American Newspaper 
Directory,” “* Parcels Post as an Incentive to 
the Mail Order Business,” ** Some British 
Disp!ay Ads”? (illustrated), “*‘ Guaranteed’ 
Goods,” ** Advocates of the Weekly,” “* What 
Some Publishers Assert,” “* Some Printers’ 
Ink Testimonials,” ‘‘ Advertising Novelties,” 
“The Job Printers’ Advertising,” “ With 
English Advertisers,” ** Mail Order Trade,” 
“Holiday Window Displays,” “ Getting 
Manufacturers’ Aid’’ and letters by the 
dozen from all sections of the country on al- 
most every conceivable advertising topic. 
There are, besides, columns of the most en- 
tertaining and instructive notes and thoughts 
copied (with credit given) from all quarters 
of the globe. Ina word, the best articles on 
every subject pertaining to the promotion of 

e, sooner or later—generally sooner—find 
their way into Privters’ Inx, which has 
been affectionately styled “The Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising.” It might 
also, with truth, be termed ** The Merchants’ 
Own Magazine,” “‘ An Eclectic Bulletin of 
Business,” In the empire of publicity, at 
least, it certainly is imperator. A pleasing 
feature of it is its ty aphical excellence. 
Taking it week in and week out for years, I 
can not recall a poor number. For variety of 
type, artistic composition and clean press- 
work, it is without a superior. An examina- 
tion of one of its volumes would give you a 
better and quicker idea of this hustling, bust- 
ling land than a collection of maps, charts 
and tabulated statements long enough to 
stretch from Broomielaw to the Brooklyn 
Bridge. Not an iota do I exaggerate. Is it 
any wonder, then, that I look anxiously for 
the little paper every Wednesday? I wouldn’t 
be without it for many times its price, which 
is $5 per annum, or $10 from date to the end 
of the century (Dec. 31, 1900). Some sub- 
scribers confess to have Sadeaeuey hundred 
dollars on the tips gathered from a single 
number. Not less than one copy should be 
in every newspaper and printing office in the 


British Isles. If half of your shopkeepers 
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read it regularly and acted on its teac! 


* the benefit to them and to the public at | 


would beincalculable. Printers’ Inx is edit. 
ed and published by Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
the lea ing advertising specialists of this 
country, with a London office at 50-52 Lud- 
gate Hill, E.C. You should not fail to send 
for a sample copy at once, and I am sure you 
will want it regularly, and as long as you 
live will feel grateful to me for this letter of 
recommendation. Si ely yours, 
ames D. Law, 





W. CRAIBE ANGUS, Eso., 
Queen Street, 
Giascow, 
ScoTLan, 





Introducing Printers’ Inx, 








Tuen; Less than five years ago I had no 
home, no money, no credit, no reputation as 
an adwriter. [ was in debt, badly. 

ow; January 2, 1898, 1 own a home, I 
have money, I have the reputation of bein, 
the best adwriter in the State of Georgia. 
AM OUT OF DEBT. I owe my success more to 
a careful application of the teachings of the 
Little Schoolmaster in the art of advertising 
than to any other one cause. It has taught 
me: What to say? The Truth. How to 
say it? Earnestly, persistently. 
say it? Allthe time. Where to say it best 
and cheapest? In the dailies. Printers’ Inx, 
zo Spruce street, New York City, is ever 
ready to teach others all and more than it has 
taught Harvey ENGLisu. 

Avsany, Ga., Dec. 20, 1897. 


PrinTERs’ Ink numbers among its readers 
the keenest business men of earth, whose in- 
terest it sustains and holds always. Yet noth- 
ing is published in its columns the logic of 
which is not digestible by the most callow be- 
ginner. Its readers may be too busy to read 
any other paper, but “too busy to read 
Printrrs’ Ink” is a superlative none have 
reached. No other journal can pretend to 
fill its place, for its readers know not merely 
wheat from chaff, but the highest from in- 
ferior grades of wheat. 

To compliment Printers’ Inx before ad- 
vertising men is “to gild refined gold, to 
paint the lily, to perfume the violet,” or like 
dilating upon the merits of the Declaration 
of Independence, or the Constitution of the 
United States before able statesmen. Before 
others my letter would seem fulsome praise 
if I cere 4 expressed its “‘most high de- 
serts."" Admiringly yours, 

D. D. Martin, Sec. Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1898. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have been a constant reader of Print- 
ERs’ Inx for the past seven years and find it 
the most instructive journal I have ever read 
—no other publication can take its place. A 
genuine up-to-date newspaper man can not 
get along without it. With best wishes to its 

uture welfare. Yours truly, 
Levi A. Duntap. 

Merrpian, Tex., Jan. rz, 1898. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your issue of Printers’ Inx for December 
8th I received on December oth, a.m. On 
opening it I saw a small ad which I thought 


good, and had it reproduced as my adin our 
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evening paper, the Doty Witness, of De- 
cember roth, { was complimented on it next 
day by quite a few, and the ad agent for that 
paper asked what happy idea made me write 
it. I replied Isaw it in Printers’ Ink, and 
it is only one of the many successful helps I 
have received from the “ Little hool- 
master” to aid me in writing my own ads 
besides getting many useful lessons on How, 
When and Where to advertise my line of 
business, Joun Avan, 
General Outfitter. 
Montreat (P, Q.), Dec. 10, 1897. 


Editor of Pruxters’ Ink: 

For a number of years I have read all of 
every issue of Printers’ Ink. So long as it 
is necessary for me to work for a living 1 
shall continue reading it. 

I write advertisements, charge an annual 
price for my service and grant permission to 
discontinue at any time. During the past 
three years the service has never been dis- 
continued at the suggestion of any customer, 
and renewal contracts were always made at 
an increased price. 

The business of the largest firm upon my 
list has steadily increased, even during the 
hard times, ey have three competing 
houses, and their business now equals the 
combined business of the other three. Two 
years ago this firm occupied second if not 
third place. 

Another firm (clothing) occupied first place 
when I took charge of their advertising. Last 
summer I made a special announcement of 
ail-wool suits at $10. The leading competitor 
offered an all-wool suit as low as $7. The com- 
petitor spent more money advertising his $7 
suit than we did in advertising our $:0 suit. 
Result: Wesold every suit in the stock in- 
tended to be sold at this price and were obliged 
to put in higher priced goods for $1oto sup- 
ply the demand. I know positively that the 
other fellow’s $7 suits did not go. He had 
the largest store and spent the most money. 
I don’t know what his $7 suits were like, but 
he did not know how to tell his story so that 
people would believe that they were as good 
as ours. The senior member of this firm (the 
one I work for) told me last night that they 
had taken in more money this week (5 days) 
than in any other one week since they have 
been in business, a period of twenty years. 

I never wrote a “ smart” advertisement in 
my life. I never wrote any poetical adver- 
tising. advertisement was a careful 
statement of fact, clothedin as attractive lan- 
guage asI knew how to use. There is one 
thought above all others in my mird while 
writing advertisements. It is above the thing 
offered, above the description and prices. It 
is *‘ What effect will the announcement have 
upon the permanent business of the firm ?”’ 

My advertising has doneall that advertis- 
ing can do. It has helped to sell good goods 
ata fairprice. It has been protitable to my 
customers. I don’t believe in advertising in- 
spirations. I believe advertising is a study— 
a business. 

There is one way to do profitable advertis- 
ing. Get right downand study. The goods 
and customers are the problems, but before 
they can be worked out the principles must 
be mastered, Thereis one journai that stands 
above all others in teaching these principles ; 
it has made it possible for me to earn dollars 
for myself and formy customers ; it is hated 
by the horde of fake advertisers who have 
worthless advertising schemes to sell; it is 
despised by the lying publisher whose busi- 
ness existence depends upon his ability to de- 
ceive ; itis respected by the large and con- 
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stantly increasing number of men 
who look pes advertising as a timate 
business and not a game of chance; it is the 
one journal that has done more than all 
others to raise advertising to its present dig- 
nified position in America. The name of 
this journal is Printers’ Ink. 

For ten years I have done new: and 
advertising work. I have intimately known 
many local and general advertisers. Not 
more than twenty-five cent were sure 
that their advertising was doing them any 

ood, I don’t believe that the advertising of 
the seventy-five per cent did pay. All of the 
successful ones did not take Printers’ Inx, 
but I don't know of a lar reader of 
Printers’ Ink who ever admitted that he 
was going it blind. Cuas. Sern Brown. 

OxseEr.in, Ohio, Dec. 24, 1897. 


For Privrers’ Inx,I can say that I can 
trace to its influence, either directly or indi- 
rectly, at least eighty per cent of the letters 
of inquiry that [ receive. And I believe 
from what I know and from what other ad- 
vertisement writers have said, that my 
business has grown much more rapidly than 
any similar business ever grew. 

‘ Cuas. F. Jones, 
Suite zor, World Building, New York. 
Tue Govpen Rute Stors, 
K. Park, Proprietor. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have been a reader of Printers’ Inx about 
five years. Previous to that time I was an 
advertiser with no fixed purpose; tried this 
and that with indifferent success. Printers’ 
Inx acted as a tonic, und I went to increas- 
ing my newspaper space, until now I use 
double that of any of my competitors in the 
village, and am satisfied with results. Usual- 
ly Printers’ Ink comes Saturday, and I read 
the whole by Monday morning, when I am 
ready to write my week’s advertising. y 
banker recently asked where I picked 
up so many snaps of bargains ahead of com- 
petitors. Told him since I commenced read- 
ing Printers’ Ink they seemed to hunt me 
up. By this I mean I do different from the 
others and keep people talking, and when 
there are snaps they find me. Very truly, 

E. K. Park. 

LovetanpD, Col., Dec. 13, 1897. 


Printers’ Inx is like unto a package of 
highly condensed beef, milk or other food 
preduct, It issmallin bulk, but contains the 
greatest possible amount of nutritious, life- 
giving and restorative forces known for the 
recuperation of prostrated, sickly and declin- 
ing advertisers, business men and progressive 
newspapers. 

What Printers’ Ink desires a testimonial 
for I can not comprehend, as a single copy of 
any of its issues /s the highest testimonial 
that can be given the publication devoted to 
the interests of the advertisers, merchants, 
publishers and their kindred associations. 

C. H. McIntyre, 53 Arthur st. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, Dec. 29, 1897. 


Printers’ Inx is read with keen interest, 
because it tells the truth about newspaper 
circulation and facts regarding advertising. 
. H. Jounson. 
Winona, Minn., Dec. 13, 1897. 


After eleven years in the advertising busi- 
ness I am convinced that there is not a me- 
dium anywhere that is so carefully read for 
business pointers as Rs’ INK. 

Sam. E. WHITMIRE, 

Brooxtyn, N, Y., Dec. 2, 1897. 
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Th do not believe ‘that a writer or 
buyer of advertising can be a non-reader of 


Printers’ Ink and be asuccess. The fruits 
and flowers can not grow without the sun or 
the dew. But why “paint the lily”? Iam 
grateful for my good success to the little b 
schoolmaster ; but should I tell you why an 
repeat here the many, many favorable news- 
ge and journal comments about your hum- 

le servant, tell you how much I have made 
and saved for my se i T have ben- 
efited, etc., etc., I would consider it a bigger 
ad for myself than praise due you. This let- 
ter is not written as an occasion for free pub- 
licity, but as an expression of my high opin- 
ion of your priceless usefulness in the adver- 
tising world. 

When Printers’ Ink czases preaching, I 
want to cease practicing. Yours in the faith, 

Samugt Davis, Adv. Mgr. 
Cuicaco, Jan. 6, 1898. 


Dear AimaA Mater—I have had Printers’ 
Ink almost from its initial number, and take 
toit naturally. It is the o#/y periodical whose 
every page | invariably scan. 

Its imitators and their jealousy of its suc- 
cess attest its merit. 

Toits teachings I attribute my own success- 
es in adwriting, andI have won a dozenor 
more cash prizes, mostly in amounts of $100 
and $50 each (one against over 10,000 com- 
petitors). 

From my first soc.-ad in Privrers’ Inx I 
received direct returns of $212, and several 
times as much indirectly. “ 

Thus by intuition, observation and ex- 

rience, can speak well of the Little 

Imaster in the art of advertising. 
East SuMNER, Me., Jan. 7, 1898. 


We note some of the strong indorsements 
that Charles Austin Bates and others make 
of Printers’ Ink. We can go Mr. Bates one 
better. We have learned by a careful study 
of Printers’ Ink how to make from 000 
to $30,000 a year clear proiit. 

Yours very truly, 
N. C. Merrit, 
Pres. World Printing Co. 


Denver, Col., Jan. 4, 1898. 


A few years agoI became the owner and 


publisher of a country weekly in a thern 
California town. The was fairly well 
blessed with advertising patronage. sub- 


scribed for a few copies of Printers’ Inx-- 
18, I think—and distributed them each week 
among my advertisers and those I wished to 
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my interest that I read one after another uy 
tif I found that I had read that number af ino 
Little Schoolmaster through, advertisements 
and all, a steady reader of Paint. 
ERs’ Ink. &a 
B my int not lag a whi 

with each successive number ; Setatiee hae 
number was more interesting to me than the 
last ; because I read it and studied it, re-read 
it and re-studied it ; because I got back num- 
bers and read and studied them; because it 
is so practical ; because it is so original ; be- 
cause it works so well into my business and 
my common sense; because of all these 
things, I feel as though I were now equipped 
with a knowle of the art of practical and 
common sensible advertising, such as would 
result from an experience of half a lifetime, 
the other half of which is to come in the suc- 
ceeding issues of Printers’ Inx. Very re- 
spectfully, J.D, Atren. 
BLoomincTon, IIl., Jan. ro, 1398. 


Printers’ Inx is regarded as a son re- 
ards the loving father who has piloted him 

through years of apprenticeship in trade or 
profession. As the Little Schooimaster, the 
paper has thousands of affectionate scholars, 
old and young, imbued with the good sense 
to profit by criticism. Its founder prepared 
the feast leading to an open interchange of 
the brightest thought, and inside information 
in the mercantile world. 

Printers’ Inx began by letting its readers 
in on the ground floor concerning all kinds of 
en It has so continued—revealing 
secrets whi 





‘ich the business manager, adver- 
tisement and contract writer learned b 
years of experience. Everybody seeks knowl- 
edge and. publicity for his work or wares— 
favorable notoriety. Printers’ Inx points 
the way at the fork in the road. 
A. W. Peterson, 
Adv’g. Mgr. Indianapolis News. 
Inp1anapouis, Ind., Feb. 8, 1808. 


Printers’ Ink has made money for me. 

In the early part of 1895 I first had the 
pervliogs of reading Printers’ Ink. On 

arch 28, 1895, I sent Printers’ Ink six 
jokes ; three were accepted and I got $1.50 
‘or them. By Dec. 31, 1895, I had received 
$60 for matter accepted by the Little School- 
master. 

In 1896 and 1897 I got more-money from 
Printers’ Ink. 

I have made some money by writing ads. 
I have made some money by writing on 
advertising for different papers. I have 
come connected with Ad Sense. 1 can thank 
my Printers’ Ink training for all that has 





become patrons of the paper. My b 
actually increased 50 per cent in the first 
three months, and kept on increasing until I 
sold the paper in 1895, almost entire i due to 
the stimulus of the Little Schoolmaster. 
Since returning to New York State I have 
used Printers’ INK to my financial benefit in 
preparing ads, and have yet to fail in bring- 
ing satisfaction and results to my customers. 
I consider Printers’ Ink the most valuable 
aid in preparing good, solid, common sense, 
money-bringing ads in existence, and I mean 
every word I say. A constant use of the 
Little Schoolmaster for half a dozen years 
has proved to my complete satisfaction that I 
am qualified to make this statement. My 
best wishes are always with 5 ou. 
Exiis WoopwortTH. 
Gouverneur, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1898. 


Because a copy of Printers’ Ink happened 
to come to my notice several years ago ; be- 
cause the first article that 1 read so absorbed 


been C, E. Severn, 
Cuicaco, Feb. 8, 1898. 


Printers’ Inx fills a long felt want and 
was largely instrumental in making said 
* long felt ” want. 

Hope you won’t think this is flattery. 

A. C. Swear, 
Publisher Douglas Breese. 
Dovuctas, Ga., Feb. 10, 1898. 


Ihave succeeded in securing for the Odd 
Fellow Review more clean advertising than 
any other fraternal publication in the coun- 
try, and I owe much of my success to that 
Little Schoolmaster, Printers’ Inx. 

Winn Powers, 
Pub. Odd Fellow Review. 
Sr. Paut, Minn., Feb. 7, 1898. 
a oF 


I have been a pupil of the Little School- 
master for the past three years, and although 
{ am not an adwriter or advertiser I consider 

of great value to suffi, 























lent value that J pay five dollars a year for 
¢ I would pay less if I could. I would 
pay a great deal more if I had to. 

‘or ten cents a week [ am enabled to re- 
ceive the advice, listen to the experience and 
consider the plans of the foremost business 
men and managers of the country—men who 
have been p inently ful and are 
willing to tell just how they achieved their 
success. 

Every week I get for ten cents that which 
would cost me to secure in any other way 
ten times that many dollars. 

Some day I shall start in business for my- 
self. I want to prepare myself as well as 
possible to that busi to write 
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as to contents; and it is forcefully yet amiably 
edited. C. E. Severn. 


Cuicaco, Dec. 15, 1897. 


If you are not averse to verse, I’ll gladly 
tell eg what I think, in simple rhyme and 
rhythm terse, about your Printers’ Ink: 

*ve known it now for years, and still its 
themes are kept so fresh and bright, it never 
fails each week to fill an hour with profit and 
delight. 

Set up by one that does not stint the touch 
that Genius can impart, each issue, merel 
viewed as print, might well be termed “a wor’ 
of art.”’ 

Its range and reach I find so wide, I’m not 
ing when I state: no merchant needs 





up-to-date advertisements, to i my 
chances for success. 

That is why I’m studying Printers’ Inx 
so carefully now. That is whyI read and 
reread every article and mark the ones which 
I think may be of special value to me. 

I believe that Printers’ Ink sustains the 
game relation to advertisers that a medical 
college does to medicine. A man might 

ractice medicine without a preliminary train- 
ing, but think what a Klondike he’d be for 
undertakers ! 

Men may write advertisements without 
reading Printers’ Ink—without consulting 
the best and most practical ideas, but— 
Bradstreet makes a report once a week of 
their condition. 

For less than 144 cents per day I’m secur- 
ing in Printers’ INK a university advertisin 
course, It is worth more than that to me i 
I never own a business. E. D. Snow. 

RuTLanp, Vt., Dec. 28, 1897. ‘ 


CuIcaGo, Jan. 3, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: oral na 
The mental tonicity of Printers’ Inx has 
impressed itself upon me ever since 1 began 
writing advertisements in 1889. 
Every time I read a copy I get a push for- 


ward. 

It is with a feeling of mental exhilaration 
hard to describe that I turn over the last 
leaf each week within an hour after the 
paper has reached me. 

y best plans have been laid, my most suc- 
cessful advertisements written, after a dose 
of Printers’ Inx’s invigorating brain tonic. 

I have often attributed my success to my 
constant on of Printers’ Ink, and every- 
body knows that of all writers I am the most 
successful in entering into the inner detail of 
an undertaking, have exceptional power of 
creating and expressing, in vigorous and 
pithy style, the exact ideas most calculated 
to impress the buying public, and, bar Pow- 
ers, charge more for preparing matter than 
any one else in the business. 

Yours very truly, 
E. A. WHEATLEY. 


The advertiser who does not read Printers’ 
Inx is mo¢ an advertiser. He is an enemy to 
publicity because he is a failure. 

Samvuet Davis, 
Adv. Mgr. Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co., 
Clothing and Woolens. 
Cuicaco, Jan. 6, 1898. 


There are distinctive qualities about Print- 
ers’ Inx that make it predominant over other 


urnals devoted to ages It presents 
‘act and theory ina hitting, stimulating way. 
The Little Schoolmaster says things that 


iemep a dent in the minds of his scholars. 


aiier ah 
paper 


of Printers’ Inx leaves a reader 
advertising enthusiasm. The 
is liberal in tone, and well-proportioned 


,* better guide to keep his knowledge up to 
te. 

Nay, more, to post him in advance 6n fads 
and fashions that may prove the happy hit— 
the Klondike chance—to lift him out of 
failure’s groove. 

Ambitious, courteous, witty, kind, and pat- 
riotic in its tone; while not to others’ merits 
blind, it does not strive to hide its own. 

Denouncing fakes—on lines severe — it has 
it enemies, of course; but while they hate 
~~ also fear its always-present, sleepless 

orce. 

Its writers are the most renowned, and, 
finding that its maxims pay, among its read- 
ers may be found the kings of trade who 


— to-day. 

uch pithy facts its pages give, it needs no 
second sight to see, that as a classic it will 
live, inspiring business yet to be. 

As in the op may it excel, dispensing ad- 
vertising chat; and grow in worth and 
wealth, and—well, I guess I'll let it go at 
that. James D. Law. 

Campen, N. J., Dec. 25, 1897. 


Printers’ Inx, the recognized organ of the 
advertising in.erests of the country. 
Tue Eveninc News, 
Paterson, N. J., Dec. 16, 1897. 
Poe M2 Et BM oh Mt 


Printers’ Ink is now in its twenty-second 
volume, and the twenty-one volumes which 
have been issued make an encyclopedia of 
advertising. If there is anything pertaining 
to advertising not in these volumes, it is be- 
cause it is entirely new and original, and not 
yet known to the advertising world. Every- 
thing worth anything about advertising has 
already appeared in Printers’ Inx. 

It seems to me that those who have writ- 
ten strong words in praise of Printers’ Ink 
have not said enough of the paper as an en- 
courager and stimulator of advertising. No 
one knows, or ever will know, of the thou- 
sands of people who, after reading PrinTERs’ 
Inx, have become advertisers. If Printers’ 
Inx had done no more than this, it would de- 
serve rot only thanks but a substantial re- 
ward from all advertising agents, adwriters, 
ad experts, artists, printers and newspapers, 
now reaping the benefits. What Printers’ 
Inx has done for me—that is another story. 

However, the work which Printers’ Inx 
has done for all advertising can not be half 
told, nor will it ever be fully told. Print- 
ers’ Ink is the X-ray of the advertising 
world. J. Vance. 


New York, January 31, 1898. 


Two more of my clients are asking for the 
best there is on earth, from an advertiser's 
point of view—Printers’ Inx. I inclosetwo 
more orders for same; please honor and 


oblige. Yours trul E. J. ARNOLD. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 2, 1898. 
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The Little Schoolmaster was a perfect rev- 
elation to me, a inner in the art of adver- 
tising. While it advises liberality, it teaches 
common sense, thus advertising prodigality. 
It would be of greatest benefit to the adver- 
tising community if this Little Schoolmaster 
was absorbed among them to a much larger 
extent. Very truly yours, etc. 

E. O. Natuurst. 

Tracy Ciry, Tenn., Jan. 17, 1898. 


I observe that the Little Schoolmaster is 
aching to be puffed. Were I to say all I 
know in his favor, he would be like the frog 
- a. and be so puffed up that he would ex- 

le. 
™ Suffice it,therefore, for me tosay,that in reg- 
ularly perusing Printers’ (nx, I feel armed to 
take a good part in the commercial warfare 
tten of fierce competition; I know that in 
following the wise advice of the Diminutive 
Preceptor, that I can transact business on 
resent day methods; I can always rely on 
ot a prepared to meet new schemes on their 
own ground, as they are always predicted in 
the pages of Printers’ Ink; and, in short, any 
one reading the valuable journal with regu- 
larity must be wanting in proper judgment if 
he can not improve his position very consid- 
erably. 

We have here a department for novelties, 
advertising specialties, and kindred special- 
ties, and I would say that a small ad we have 
had in Printers’ Ink produced appalling re- 
sults; letters came from all parts of the 
United States, and as many of them only 
bore a two-cent stamp, the charge we were 
compelled to pay ranged from three to thirty 
cents, being double the deficiency of postage; 
many of the letters contained printed matter, 
which accounts for the charges to pay here. 

The Little Schoolmaster has my thanks for 
past favors, and my best wishes for his future 
welfare and prosperity. Yours very truly, 

ENRY CowEN. 

Brrwick-upon-T WEED, England, Jan. 14. 


Will the Little Schoolmaster accept one 
more testimonial, from an admiring pupil 
who has often before desired to express 
“ee of its teachings? 

first saw a copy of Printers’ Inx ina 
corner of a manufacturer’s office, where it 
had been mislaid. I — . oe the 
copy in a spacious pocket, an ore | re- 
turned it to the owrer I had eagerly de- 
voured, mentally, theentirecontents. I have 
always had a strong liking for anything in 
the line of advertising and adwriting, and 
that day clinched the desire to make it a 
business, I started to school at once, and 
have been an earnest pupil ever since. I 
have had but one principal text-book, one 
teacher, the Little Schoolmaster, and next to 
m Bible, 1 prize it above every book I own. 

am as yet unknown to you, but that will 
not be for long. Later on you will hear of 
me as advertising manager for one of the 
large firms of the country, or as a profession- 
al adwriter—that is, if Printers’ Ink con- 
tinues to be published. In the meantime I 
am, your pupil, J. Harvey Lutz. 

Custer, Pa., Jan. 18, 1898. 

I have been a student of Printers’ Inx for 
years. It is a never failing source of inspira- 
tion to the advertisement writer and a won- 
derful stimulant to half-hearted advertisers. 
Fraternally yours, Stuart S. Graves, 

of Graves & Co., Publishers. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 21, 1898, 
In answer to your application for cestimony 


of the work Printers’ Inx is doing, I don’t 
think is, in England, a more grateful 
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man for its teachings than myself. I have 
read it diligently for twelve months. Tt has 
not only a pomee every advertising notion I 
had, but it has taught me everything I know 
that is wortu knowing about the business, 

It puts commercial blood into my veins. I 
always feel stronger and safer in advertising 
after reading it, Yours truly, 

JoserH WHARMBy, 

BirMInGHAM, Eng., Jan. 10, 1898. 


I do not accept or believe all I read in 
Printers’ Ink, but as a general compendium 
of ink wisdom it is a world-beater. Yours 
truly, ALVAH SHELDEN, 

Editor Walnut Valley Times. 


Printers’ Inx is getting better all the time 
but as you enlarge it I protest against your 
using so much of my time—for I must and 
will read it through from cover to cover 
even though you print 100 pages ! 

W. P. Mayer, 
National Industrial Review. 
Cincinnatl, O., Jan, 24, 1898. 


The following words of modest praise have 
in substance been expressed by me before. 

They bear repeating. Not for the sad fact 
that the Little Schooimaster never published 
them before, but for the fact that they are 
true, and ought to have been published 
before. 

Thousands of manufacturers, railroad and 
bank officials, real estate and money broke: 
school and college managers, managers rm 
promoters of any existing, and Zo de, enter 
prises, are aware that not only something 
should be done, but cam be done, to increase 
the earning Jower of the vast capitals given 
into their care, Truly, some don’t know how; 
others consider it undignified to advertise, 

No method, however, that increases /egit#- 
mately the profits of any business is undig- 
nified. Let every responsible business man 
become a reader of Printers’ Ink. Heads 
of large concerns—that’s what I have chiefly 
in mind—and they will never regret the day 
they signed the check for the first yearly 
subscription for the bright messenger that is 
issued weekly at 10 Spruce Street, New York. 

No matter how busy a man ‘may be, the 
habit of reading Printers’ Ink soon becomes 
chronic. It’s the on/y profitable chronic 
habit I know 0f—outside of daily work. 

I have read the Little Schoolmaster for the 
last seven consecutive years—the first num- 
ber by accident—the only profitable accident 
that ever happened to me. 

Cuas. J. ZinGG. 

FarmInGTON, Me., Jan. 19, 1 


I have been a student of advertising for 
five years, During three years of this time I 
have been employed by the managers of a 
newspaper to write advertisements for all 
the merchants who advertise in their paper. 
The managers of the newspaper find that it 
pays them to pay me to make advertising pay 
their patrons. They get better prices for 
space, and sell more of it. They do not be- 
lieve that a merchant will take his ad out of 
the paper when it pays him to keep it there. 
The results the ads bring, the merchants give 
credit for. The ads the results bring, the 
ponnyre of the paper give me credit for. 
All L know about advertising I have learned 
from reading Printers’ Ink. f course the 
position I hold has given me valuable expe- 
rience, But from the position I only get one 
man’s experience; from reading PRinTERS’ 
Inx I get the experience of thousands. 

‘ E. K. ANDERSON. 

Kosciusko, Miss., Jan. 1, 1 
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DISPLAY IN SMALL SPACES. 
By John S. Grey. 

Some weeks ago one of the junior 
advertising agencies in New York 
City issued a circular purporting to 
show how it was possible for a number 
of advertisers to club together and buy 
a column of space in the leading news- 

pers of the country—each to use an 
inch of the space fora displayed ad, to 
be sure of excellent position, and to 
cost not more than $6,000 a year for 
daily and weekly insertions. A column 
of 1-inch ads was given as an-example 
of the position and display, and it 
must be admitted that the scheme 
looked very attractive—on paper. 

But it wasa plan that must have 


been very hastily thought out by its’ 


originators. A little consideration 
would convince even the inexperienced 
advertiser that the scheme is not at all 
practicable. Without exception the 
sample ads that were printed in the 
display space of one inch were of well- 
known articles, such as Sapolio, Pearl- 
ine, Castoria, Sozodont, H-O, and so 
on. One word in those ads is quite 
enough, for it serves to remind us of 
something we know all about. That 
one word can be effectively displayed 
in a single inch of space, but the 
owners of such products as the above 
have no reason to study economy in 
advertising space, and they would not 
think of joining a class of nineteen, 
for that would greatly tend to destroy 
their individuality and would reduce 
them to the rank of small advertisers, 
whereas their ambition is, and always 
has been, to have a reputation for 
being large users of printers’ ink. 

But the promoters of this plan of dis- 
play advertising ‘‘ on the cheap” don’t 
intend their idea to serve the interests 
of well-known advertisers, but rather 
those who would like to advertise ef- 
fectively, but can not do so on account 
of the prohibitive cost— beginners 
whose appropriation is limited but 
whose ambition is to grow to be 
large users of space, when they have 
once secured a footing in this very 
cheap and desirable way. 

Well, let us say that they are begin- 
ners, just about to put a new article on 
the market. Suppose that it is ‘‘Club 
Soap” and they fill their inch of space 
with those two words, boldly dis- 
played. Who knows anything about 
Club Soap or whether it is for toilet or 
washing purposes, what it is made of, 
what it costs and where it can be had? 
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Suppose that the displayed inch con- 
tains the words ‘‘ Hogg’s Pianos.” 
What about them? Who is Hogg, 
and what kind of a piano does he 
make? Are its merits in the tone, the 
touch or the beauty of its exterior? 
In what does it differ from, or how 
does it excel, other pianos? 

Nobody knows, nobody could know, 
these things unless Club Soap and 
Hogg’s Pianos had been instructively 
and educationally advertised before. 
Every new article that is advertised 
must be fully explained to the public 
in its preliminary advertisements, and 
it is utterly impossible to do this prop- 
erly in a single inch of newspaper 
space if display be also resorted to. 
How many of the great advertisers of 
the present day—and they have the 
most practical experience—commenced 
to educate the public in the uses of their 
goods by using one-inch displayed ads 
in the newspapers? Before it was pos- 
sible for them to successfully use mere- 
ly their own name or the name of their 
product in a displayed advertisement, 
they had to spend scores of thousands, 
even hundreds of thousands, of dol- 
lars in explaining to the public just 
what their goods were for, how useful 
and cheap and well made they were, 
and every other interesting but neces- 
item of information about them. 

nly a few brief months an En- 
glish firm sought to do in New York 
City just the reverse of my contention. 
They tried to begin at the wrong end of 
advertising by puzzling the public as 
to what their product was. So the 
boldly displayed word ‘‘ Pegamoid”’ 
appeared alone in all the newspapers 
for several weeks, and people be 
wondering, not so much what Pega- 
moid might beas what its owners could 
expect to gain by advertising so ridicu- 
lously in these discriminating times. 
The general public was spared both 
points of information. Another wide- 
awake house used the same-sized space, 
when the people had grown accus- 
tomed to the peculiar word, and adver- 
tised that ‘‘ Pigamod” was a “‘ shoe 
dressing.’’ That similarity between the 
two comparatively unknown words 
killed ‘‘ Pegamoid ’’ forever here. 

That is a palpable object lesson 
which should teach all new advertisers 
that when they are introducing a new 
article to the public they must fully ex- 
plain what it is, what it does, what it 
costs and all about it. In fact, they 
can not tell too much about it, nor 
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can they expect to get their in- 
structive stories in a single displayed 
inch of newspaper space. Those who 
tell them that they can, have not so 
much desire to benefit the ‘‘ green” 
advertiser as they have to ‘‘ pluck” 
him. Common sense and a little 
thought should convince the new seeker 
after publicity that it is only the adver- 
tisers whose goods are already well 
known who can afford to use Jarge 
displays in small spaces, and those 
advertisers have no need to economize 
in this fashion. 





—_—_+or—__—— 
A TAILOR ought to have the advertising 
habit. 
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A SIMPLE WINDOW DISPLAY. 

A simple window display can be made thus: 
Simply take one shade of cheese-cloth—so 
that it be all one shade, it makes no differ- 
ence which, red, blue, pink or purple—and 
pe and puff this all along the sides and 

ack of the window, except a diamond space 
in the back. In thisinsert a mirror. Then 
with the same color of cheese-cloth fill in the 
top and bottom. Then, using your own 
judgment, or rather stock, fill in tastefully 
with small articles, such as shoes, or hats, 
or books. This display can be used for many 
kinds of stock. 


FIRST WORDS. 

First impressions of a person have great 
weight with us. The first words in an ad 
have the same. A good introduction will 
hold the attention. poor one is sometimes 
likely to kill the entire ad. 








Office of BALTIMORE AMERICAN, 


Cor. South and Baltimore Sts., 
BALTIMORE, .MD.. 


Established 1773. 


CIRCULATION. 
CHARACTER. 
INFLUENCE. 


RECEIVED 


FEB 11 1898 


GE0, P, ROWELL & 00, 





1,305,227 A MONTH. 
Largest Circulation South of 


Mason 


and Dixon's Line,. 





State of Maryland, City of Baltimere: 


ot Tue BALTIMORE 
swear 


business manager 
AMERICAN, 


A printed, distributed and sold dur- 
tbe month Of January, 


» 1898. 
orn and subscribed to vefore me thiS 
fist day os D.71898. 


mary, A. 
OHN L. HEBB, 
Justice of the Peace. 





Lhbemiesio 
\4 








Mr, STOPDARD, the business manager of the Baltimore American, has 


hit upon the idea that almost eve 
tell something that is not true. 


newspaper man jumps at when he wants to 
e does not sign his own name, but he signs 
some other name, forinstance Irishman, European, American or Polish, 
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ORIGIN OF THE WORD “TRUST.” 


The word “ trust” as applied to recent in-| cards, etc., 
dustrial combinations is a miscomer, and you want 8 good job—one that you want 4 


grows out of the fact that in the early efforts ink PRESS iO Se New York. 





at combination the different interests were 
conveyed to a “trustee.” This trustee issu 
certificates for the shares which each member 
of such a combination owned in that combina- 
tion, and these certificates were commonly 
called ‘trust certificates,” hence the name 
“trust” now-incommon use.— Al/red. 


IN ADVERTISING, 

The extra ounce of powder might have 
thrown the shell into the enemy’s camp, for 
victory often lingers near the outer edge of 
defeat, Train your guns upon an aim, a 
hope, an ambition or a purpose and keep fir- 
ing. Some shots will go wide of the mark. 
Some will fall short, but the time must come 
when ey has taught you method, sys- 
tem and judgment. oe every shot 


Keep firing. —Michig 


ARRANCED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in ad 


GEORGIA. 
SOUTHERN FAKMER, Ath Ga. 
Southern taal plication. 
people read it; mon . Covers 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


OHIO. 


PE YOUNGSTOWN SUNDAY NEWS offers 
100 somene if they haven’t got 


ion 
Rates, 20c.inch, Address 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


‘pas COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 






































is the paper in South Carolina 
giving a sworn and led circulation 
—_ (See Ayer’s Pisctory).. 3 the - 
family new: blish tate. 
why it pays to navertiss in 
WASHINGTON, 
0 beens “P.-L.” 
Ns a POST- GENCER. 
Largest circulation in the State. 








WEST VIRGINIA. 


W SEELING NEWS is credited with a 
cire’n than any other W.Va. 


CANADA. 


are some choice positions available in 
the ADIAN MESSENGER, Canada’s Catho- 
lic mon circulation, . For rates, ad- 
dress E. D ARATS ADV. AGENCY, Montreal. 














Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


THE EVENING CALL 


bs ee * LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, 
best daily newspaper in America 

size of the town, Itis oS 

accurate and reliable 














Supreme in its Field. 


“During the first half of 1897 the 


Eight-Hour 
Herald 


was a WEEKLY visitor in 17,169 
homes of the better class of well-paid 
skilled mechanics in all branches of 
industry throughout America. 

There are official journals of great 

labor organizations — the Interna 

tional Association of Machinists and 

for example — whose issues exceed 

that of the Eight-Hour Herald two 

to one, but of course their circu- 

lation is entirely confined to the 
No labor journal in the annals of 
the American press ever achieved 
@ general circulation equal to that 
of the Eight-Hour Herald, Chicago."’ 
— Bloomington (lil.) Bulletin. 























THE BEST advertising medium 
in the U. S. considering rates is the 


Youth’s 
Advocate 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
It has the circulation and is read 
by all the family. 
EB-Average 19,216. were. 
eertifies that the ave’ e 
number coples Youth's “Advocate 
t owners 


Notary Public [szat.) 
1 ad 8 times brought 1,302 Replies. 
We run 6 inch “ad”8 timesin 
the Youth’s Ad and tLe same 
“ad” double the number of times in 
several other We 
received 2,164 letters, stated 
saw our “‘ad” in the Youth’s Advo- 
cate. The “ads” cost as follows — 
Youth’s Advocate, only $18.00; other 
"pred Baten ROLE: 
Nashville, Tenn., 1897. 
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Arizona Republican. 


Published every morning 
in the year at 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 


IS READ BY 30,000 PEOPLE 
EVERY DAY. 


For rates and general information con- 


cerning the Treasure Territory’s chief 


newspaper write to 


H. D. La Coste, Eastern Agent, eo 


38 Park Row, New York. 
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SEXP your name ona onal 
TON, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 


and o1 
WM. ONS. 





THE EFFSEY FALCON PEN 





r size mailed on receipt 
JOHN H. COOK, Red Bank, New Jersey. 








New England's Family Paper: 
THE 


Portland Transcript 


The following facts wili interest 
ediums x peal to New _ 
m » 
land buyers. ™ 
FIVE FACTS. 
The average weekly circulation 
of TRANSCRIPT " 


‘or the year 
ending July 31, 1897, was 


23,4433 


One-half of this circulation is in 
Maine; nine-tenths of it is in New 
England. 





Probably no r in the coun’ 

has so AF ~ AA per weer 

Many TRANSCRIPTS are borrowed 

from house to house and finally 

sent to relatives in the West or 

South. as any New Englander if 
not so. 





this is 
4 Each issue of the has 
es 12 pages. The av of advertis- 
ing does not 10 columns. 
Means good posi for “run 
of paper” ads. 
The advertising rates of the Tran- 
5. scumPr are seeeerate, one oe a 
ree extra good ons 
had by early ie 
TRANSCRIPT CO. 
Portland, 
woo 















What 725,000 papers go- 
ing into as many Ameri- 
can homes means, That’s 


Lane’s List 


FOR MARCH. 


If you advertise in these 
five papers you strike the 


Put 


what you are looking for? 
Why not write to us for 
information? Just a postal 
catd of inquiry will bring 
you the particulars. 
LANE’S LIST (Incorporated), 
Augusta, Maine. 








Pt 














rect and honest rating. 








PIrTsFIELD, MASS., February 5, 1898, 
Editor of THz AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 

There is more or lesa fault found with the way you rate news- 
papers, but as far as I am concerned I[ do not see how et one can do so 
consistently. They have +, the opportamth d 

magine tha 
publishers who are afraid to show their circulation to the advertisers. 


Kerr. 3.Lbebe, 


Publisher of. the Eagle@® 


in the world to get a cor- 
e chief critics are those 
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Booklets and | 
Advertisements j=: 


~ = $$ SF S$ Se os 393333555233 425 22444 bind and eiiiaens 
type. No one can doit better. 1 have had a longer experience in the adver- 
tising branch of the printing business than any other printer I know of. I have 
read most of the advertising matter put out by the prominent advertisers for 
the past 16 years, I have read, superintended the setting, and noticed the 
corrections on every advertisement sent by the largest of the advertising agen- 
cies in the last 16 years, I have received and superintended the setting of 
every advertisement, booklet, or piece of copy of any description which has 
come into the office of the Printers’ Ink Press, In handling this work I have 
had a great field of instruction. I believe I have iearned more practical things 
about the preparation and execution of advertising matter than it has been the 
fortune of any other man to learn in twice the time. 

If in need of advertisements, circulars, booklets, or other advertising 
literature, write to me and I will give you the benefit of my experience as a 
printer and writer of advertising literature. You tell me what you want your 
customers to know and I will write it up in the manner best calculated to make 
them buy from you. 


| SEND YOUR NAME ON A smatt Postat | WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager of Printers’ Ink Press 
AND GET ONE OF MY LARGE POSTALS. 10 Spruce Street, New York City, 
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AM thoroughly 
equipped for 
turning out this 
class of work. 
I attend to the 
whole business. 
It is all done un- 
der the same roof. 
I write, design, 














Oe tie eee 
> The Hartford Post, 


Hartford, Conn. 


SOLD IN JANUARY, 1898, 


: 3 
& 25 q-12 Per Cent ) 
"3 


‘*Post”’ advertising for the same month 
increased 9 3-10 per cent. 


‘ THE HARTFORD POST, 
S GEO. L. FIELDER, Publisher. 
® 
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3 Post-Office 
YOUR POWER... 
or.. SELECTION||Statements. 


They give Campbell’s Soil Culture and 





will be Farm Journal over 10,000 circulation, 
aided by the Since February 1, 1897, we have the 
information documents for not lower than 10,000. 

They show as high as 10,777, lowest 
that the 10,000, 


leading Our sworn circulation in the American 
business Newspaper Directory for 1896 is 2,529, 
and profes- The paper at that time was known as 
sional peo- Western Soil Culture. It was under 
ple through- a different management, and claimed 
out the 15,000. We changed the name and 

figured the honest, actual circulation 
United from the printer’s statements, 





Sates, the Campbell’s Soil Culture is edited by 
people that the great agricultural authority of the 
lead, are west, H. W. Campbell, originator oi 
profitably the Campbell Method, It teaches the 
reached farmers of the Northwest how to raise 


in spite of drought. ITS 


croy . 
thnough SPECIALTY MAKES ITS SPACE 
VALUABLE. 


THE AMERICAN 
Mr. Campbell has supervision of over 
SCHOOL BOA D 40 experimental farms under his method 
in the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas 
this season. 
JOURNAL Semi-monthly ; subscription, $1.00 per year. 


PUBLISHED BY THE = 


3 East 4th Street, New York. || CAMPBELL PUBLISHING CO., 
45 Jackson Street, Chicago. Sioux City, lowa. 


SEED TIME! ut ve sre Phstine 


Advertising 


Seed inttee TROY RECORD 


Will bring you a Golden Harvest. 
























TROY RECORD CO., TROY, N. Y. 








‘All these Rail- J 


roads switch to BELT. 






Joliet’s 
population 
34,500. 


NEWS, daily and ] 997 
weekly circulation fy 
Here’s the people and wealth. All 
Thrifty farmers. "Have you anything 
to sell? Consult ee 
THE NEWS CO. 
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The Average Daily 
Circulation of 


TH#E ARGUS 


for the past six months 
ending February 1, 


1898, was 
13,982 re copies. 


Affidavits furnished to 
advertisers on applica- 
tion. Comparison with 
other Albany papers 
will show why Tue 
ArGus leads in circula- 
tion, news and influ- 
ence. 


THE ARGUS CO., Albany, N.Y. 
JAMES C. FARRELL, Manager. 


- 























An Opportunity ! 


If there are any of the readers 
of Printers’ Ink who would like to 
reach an lusive class ist 
ing of wealthy stockmen and pros- 
perous farmers, they can reach 
them directly through 


Texas Stock 


AND 
Farm Journal 


CIRCULATION, 
14,000 GUARANTEED. 


Rates, 10c. per Agate line, with 
liberal discounts on time and 
space contracts. 


OFFICES : 


DALLAS. FORT WORTH. 
SAN ANTONIO. 
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An Exclusive 
and Fertile Field. 


Intending advertisers are invited 
to test the value of this exclusive 
following. A total circulation of 
over 220,000 copies weekly is offered 
at a low price. 


The Sunday School Times. 


Forty years old. Read and studied 
by the honor list of efficient Sunda 
school teachers in different denomi- 
nations. 


The Lutheran Observer. 


Seventy-two years old. Is the 
oldest and exceeds in circulation 
all. the other English Lutheran 
papers published in this country. 


The Christian Standard. 


Thirty-five years old. Is non- 
sectarian, but is largely taken by 
Met hodists—its aim being the pro- 
motion of Christian Holiness. 


The Reformed Church 


Messenger. 


Sixty-six yearsold. Official organ 
of the Reformed Church of the 
United States. 


The Presbyterian Journal. 


Twenty-three years old. A li 
stirring and Evangelical paper 
by progressive Presbyterians. 


The Episcopal Recorder. 
Seventy-eight years old. The 
only periodical of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. On the basis of 
per oe charitable gifts, this is 
the richest denomination. 


The Christian Instructor. 


Fifty-five years old. Edited for 
Uni Presbyterians and has 
the utmost confidence of subscribers 
in this denomination. 


The Christian Recorder. 


Forty-six years old. Official church 
organ of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The only paper to 
a the best class of colored popu- 

ation. 


Advertising rates and full particulars 
will be furnished for each paper se 
arately, or in combination, by the Ad- 
vertising Department of these papers. 


The Religious Press Ass'n, 
104 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











One Hundred Dollars 


for the best catch phrase to be 
used in advertising the ‘‘Search-Light” 
lantern, 

A competent jury will decide upon 
the winners—$so for first, $25 for 
second, $15 for third, $10 for fourth. 

The contest will close March 20. 

Copy must bear the name and ad- 
dress of sender, plainly written. 


The Bridgeport Brass Co. reserves the right to 
use everything submitted, whether prize- 
winners or not, 


Bridgeport Brass Company, 


Bridgeport, Conn, 








The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 
WEST OF THE RIVER, 


IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH 


THE CYCLING WEST 


Let us help you get agents where 
you have none, and help the agents 
you have, by advertising your goods 
before the riders in their vicinity. 


WE HELP BOTH. 


NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES 
OUR FIELD. 


WE ARE ALONE. 


Write us for special inducements. 


The Cycling West Publishing Co. 
DENVER, COL. 


BOX 133. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


From Kotzebue Sound 
to Klondike 


is a distance of over 2,000 
miles. At Kotzebue Sound on 
the Bering Straits important 
gold finds have been made. 


On Koyukuk River, 


emptying into the Yukon, 600 
miles above its mouth, and ex- 
tending 1,200 miles north and 
east, gold has been found in 
paying quantities, 


At Minook Creek 


and on the great Tanana River 
a thousand miners are prospect- 
ing and rich discoveries are re- 
ported. 


At Circle City, 


at Forty Mile, at Mastodan, 
at Sixty Mile and all along the 
many creeks, thousands in dust 
have already been taken out. 


In Seattle 


the bulk of the trade for this 
vast territory concentrates. Se- 
attle is the gateway to the great 
Yukon and Klondike gold fields. 
It pays to advertise in 


The Seattle 


Post-Intelligencer. 


George U. Piper, 
Business Manager. 


S. P. Weston, 
In Charge of Advertising. 


A. Frank Richardson, 
New York and Chicago, 

















Special Eastern Representative. 
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Tells Its Own Story 


Whole amount of newspaper postage paid in 
at the Wichita postoffice during 1897 was 
$1,731.70—-See Third Assistant Postmaster 
General’s Annual. 


tre Wichita 
Eagle 


Paid $1,432.76 


of this amount. There are 27 other publica- 
tions that pay the balance—$298.94. Eagle’s 
excess, $1,136.62. 

Our Express Company Bundles go out on 
every train. We deliver direct to the train 
Newsboys—there are 22 Mail Trains daily. 
Our city delivery is larger than the circula- 
tion of all the dailies combined, regardless 
of where they are printed. 


Our Field - 























Peculiarly our own—Southern Kansas and 
Oklahoma. We have no competitors, be- 
cause of our location. Population increasing 
rapidly. 


See George P. Rowell’s R. P. [Murdock, 


Next Quarterly for 
Seateusat. Business Manager. 





The S. €. Beckwith Special Agency, 


“The Rookery,” Tribune Building, 
Chicago. New York. 
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By OE ull yl UY uy aly 1 


Hei iS aWise Man 


Secure daily entrance into the home § 
circle; make yourself known to it. 
You have something to sell; tell § 
them of it and create a demand for © 
your wares. This end can best be © 
accomplished through the advertis- & 
ing columns of = 


THE 
DETROIT FREE PRESS, 


a welcome daily visitor in the homes 
of many thousands of Detroit’s and 
Michigan’s best citizens. The oldest, 
largest and most influential paper 
in the State. Its popularity and 
efficacy are attested by its steady 
growth and the rapid increase of its 
advertising patronage. 


may 


TY ANN 
VOUT OY 


— wo 0 ae 


\¢ 


Ai) ) 
VG 


VY Y 


Ob n200 N20) 
ALLY 


! 


WOU U OG 


CG 0G 


NDOOTTODTTODTTOST TOTTORI TORT TONT 


NOW! Good crops, good prices 
; and steady employment have put 
= AT money into the pockets of the 
THE producers, which will find its 
_ Way out through the channels of 
trade. Enterprising advertisers 
RIGHT wiil secure the most of it. Are 
TIME. you reaching out for your share? 
Write now for sample copies, 

rates, etc. 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS, 
DETROIT, MICH, 


DUNOVUOODQOODQOOPOOO DR 


DOTORITOAT 


Se SS 6s — — ee — ee EE SS OS SS Se = 


DODOOOHOHOOU 


DODO HOOD OF 


MATIN 


i, Eastern Office: R. A. CRAIG, 41 Times Bldg., New York. 


8 Western Office: J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
1320 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


ny) 
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25,000,000 


CIRCULATION 


GUARANTEED AT THAT. 


That’s the circulation of 
the “SPECIAL” edition of the 


FIRESIDE 
COMPANION 


We PLASTER the entire 
country with these 








If you wish to reach every family in the United 
States, who can read and write, and at a very much 
lower rate than any other medium, and do it at once, 
advertise in this publication. 

We sell space, agate line, by the million circula- 
tion. You pay only for what you get. 





For Advertising Rates, etc., address 


GEO. MUNRO’S SONS,” ‘new"vork. 
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A Letter. 


What the largest users of Canadian 
newspaper space in 1897 have to say: 


FRANCO-AMERICAN CHEMICAL Co, 
NorTH ApaMs, Mass., 
May 1, 1897. 

Publisher of LA Presse, 
; Montreal, Can. 
" Dear Sir— We think the following 
statement may interest you. 
i Since we began advertising Dr. Coder- 
f re’s Remedies in Canada—our first ap- 
/ pearance was in your issue of Nov. 24, 
1896—our advertising has produced more © 
inquiry that can be traced to ‘‘ La PREsseE” 
and sold more goods than has resulted 
from the same space used in any other 
paper since the establishment of our 
business. 

Weare of the opinion that ‘‘ La Presse”’ 
is the best medium in Canada, giving the 
largest returns for the money. 

We are, 
Yours very respectfully, 


The Franco-American Chemical Co. 
Geo. A. SIMARD, Mgr. 





Largest daily circulation in Canada. Sworn to and 
proved, over 56,000 copies daily. 


montreaL LA PRESSE 
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AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
CONFIDENTIAL — 
INFORMATION BUREAU. 


CONCERNING THE CHARACTER AND 
CIRCULATION OF NEWSPAPERS. 











THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY is issued four times a year. 
Orders are solicited for an annual subscription covering the four issues (which 
appear on the first day of March, June, September and December) and a 
yearly subscription for PRINTERS’ INK, a journal for advertisers, issued 
weekly. ‘he price of an annual subscription, is twenty-five dollars; and the 
subscriber becomes a member of THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
Confidential Information Bureau, and in consideration of the payment of the 
sum of twenty-five dollars, strictly in advance, is entitled to the privilege of 
applying to the publishers of the Directory, at pleasure, for a confidential 
report concerning the circulation or character of any newspaper credited by 
the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY with a circulation rating greater 
than 1,000 copies per issue. Such confidential reports will be supplied to 
subscribers whenever called for. 

In dealing with newspapers and periodicals and paying them large sums 
for advertising it often appears essential to the advertiser to know about the 
stability, character, standing and present circulation of a particular publication 
under consideration. The information conveyed by a newspaper directory is 
necessarily brief and touches only upon well-defined lines. A timely knowledge 
of some important detail of the past, present and the probable future of a 
paper may occasionally prevent an unwarranted expenditure, What seems gold 
on the surface is sometimes only gilding. 


Among the list of subscribers to the 
American Newspaper Directory Confidential 
Information Bureau are the following well- 
known advertisers: 


Royal Baking Powder Co., New York. 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, New York, 

J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

James Pyle & Sons, New York. 

Hall & Ruckel, New York. 

Sterling Remedy Co., Ind. Min. Springs, Ind. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DrREcToRY Confidential Information 
Bureau, with the more than thirty years’ experience of its founders, and with 
the facilities at their command, is often in a position to tell about a specified 
publication just what an advertiser would very much like to know. 


ADDRESS 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers of 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY AND PRINTERS’ INK, 
No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


‘TELLING 
SECRETS 


w~wer’ 








Mr. A. W. Peterson, advertising manager of 
The Indianapolis News, in a conversation about 
Newspaper Directories and advertising publications, 
recently said: “I believe the American Newspaper 
Directory has gone further in bringing out the truth 
about newspaper circulation than any other publi- 
cation. We think very highly of the American 
Newspaper Directory. I notice that Mr. Rowell’s 
friends are the honest, strong newspapers of the 
country, and it is their indorsement that is worth 
most and counts most in showing that he is doing 
his work honestly and thoroughly. Printers’ Ink 
is undoubtedly the leader among publications de- 
voted to advertising. It is the first of its kind. I 
have read it from the beginning. I said from the 
beginning that it was telling just what I have learned 
in ten years’ experience as a printer, pressman 
publisher, reporter and advertising manager—telling 
just what people are anxious to know—secrets, 
That is what made it a success from the beginning. 
Everybody wants to know how to prepare advertis- 
ing, how to make paying contracts, and PRINTERS’ 
Inx has devoted its entire career to telling these 
things. Everybody seeks favorable publicity for 
their work or their wares, and that is why I believe 
that everybody is interested in PrinTERS’ INK.” 
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ROBERT BONNER 


When he first started the New York Ledger 
advertised it very largely. He once paid 
three thousand dollars for his advertise- 
ment in a single issue of the New York 
Tribune. Do you think Mr. Bonner knew 
what he was doing ?_ He is now a million- 
aire. Made his money largely by advertis- 
ing largely. If you want to “‘cover” Ohio, 
advertise in the 


“Ohio Select List’’ 


(Daily and Weekly). For terms address 
each paper : 


n, Kenton, Portsmouth, 
Beacon-Journal. News. Times. 
Ashtabula, Lancaster, Salem, 
Beacon. Eagle. News. 
Bellefontain 
_— ~ Times-Democrat. ee Sd 
Bu Mansfiel 
Tapeh. — Sidney, 
Cambri Marie 
naten a Springiclé, 
Defiance, Marion, rsd , 
Republican-Express. Star. Warren, 
Chronicie. 


East Liverpool, Massillon, 
Crisis. Independent, Wooster, 
Republican 








Findlay, Mt. Vernon, 
Republican. News. Xenia, 
Gallipolis, Newar Gazette and 
om no Torchlight. 
Hamilton, Norwalk, Youngstown, 
News. Reflector. Vindicator, 
Ironton, Piqua, Zanesville, 
lrontonian. Call. Courier. 
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Go Where Money Is 


If you desire to make money. 


PROVIDENCE IS ONE OF THE RICHEST 


cities in the country, and outside of Boston is the most important 
city in New England. 


its Demands for Goods 


are simply immense, and money spent judiciously in reaching these 
demands can not but bring large returns, 


TELEGRAM 


furnishes the very best medium for bringing goods to the notice of 
the purchasing public, because it has the 


Largest Circulation 


and because it 
REACHES THE HOMES. 


For January the net paid circulation per day of THE EVENING 





TELEGRAM was i 36,421 
While the net circulation per Sunday of THE SUNDAY TELE- 
GRAM was ‘ 38,310 


That the business men appreciate the fact that Tue EveNING 
and SUNDAY TELEGRAM have the lead over all competitors in circu- 
lation, the following record is evidence : 


JANUARY. 
EVENING and SUNDAY TELEGRAM, inches of paid advertising, 23,878 
All kinds of advertising carried by competitors, . ‘ . 20,833 


PAST NINE MONTHS. 
EVENING and SUNDAY TELEGRAM, inches of paid advertising,227,242 
All kinds of advertising carried by competitors, . . . 192,962 


YIN 


Providence 


Telegram 
Publishing Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
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SPECIAL EDITIONS. 
Summer Resort Number 


PRINTERS’ Ink for March 23 will be a special 
Summer Resort number, and a sample copy 
will be sent to every Summer Resort in the 
United States. The edition will be above 
25,000 copies. Newspaper men who desire to 
direct the attention of Proprietors of Summer 
Resorts to the merits of their publications as 
mediums for Summer Resort advertisements 
would do well to avail themselves of this 
special number for placing their arguments 
where hotel men will see them at the time they 
are making plans for advertising intended to 
influence the tourist or summer boarder, 





Advertising Rates 
For the Special Edition above announced: 


Classified Advertisements (no display), 25 cents a line. 
Displayed Advertisements, 60 cents a line, or $100 a page. 
Special positions, 26 per cent extra, if granted. 


SCHOOL NUMBER 


Printers’ Ink for May 25th —_. bs a special school number, and a sam: fe 
copy will be sent to the managers of Educational Institutions in the U. 8. 
edition will be above 25,000 cop’ i 
Educational Institutions are large and liberal advertisers. 
, Sees s ‘orms an important item in the running expense of a successful 
sc 
Publishers who believe their pa) to be valuable media for school adver- 
tisements should avail themselves of this special edition of Prirrers’ Ink. 








The f Prierers’ Ink for J 6, 1 will be first number for the 
eleven yeat, ‘and will be a Special Ju Edi 


Special Rates for the Special Editions. One Page in 
the Three Issues, $300 net. 
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SUPERIOR 


AND THE 


Evening Telegram. 


SUPERIOR, at the head of the great lakes, to-day 
has as bright a prospect as any city in the country. It 
is the natural and final gateway of the again pros- 
perous Northwest. Its yearly increasing commerce in 
wheat, coal, iron ore, merchandise, lumber and flour 
alone is sufficient to support a good sized city. Its 
ship yards (whaleback) will this winter employ 1, 300 
men building two new ships and making extensive 
additions to equipment and repairs to the lake fleet. 
Its flour mills (second in capacity to Minneapolis) have 
not been so prosperous in four years. The lumbering 
industry in the vicinity of Superior is very active, and 
wages for the men in the woods are fifty per cent higher 
than last year. Its ore docks shipped a million tons of 
Missabe iron ore last month, and the shipments next 
year will be greatly increased. The government is 
spending $3,000,000 improving the harbor of Superior. 
Extensive railroad improvements, machine shops, 
round houses and other terminal facilities made during 
the past year, or under construction, will employ an 
additional 2,000 men. Itasca, a railroad suburb which 
did not exist in 1894, to-day has 4,000 population. 
The new shops and forty-stall round house of the 
Great Northern will give employment to 350 skilled 
men. ‘‘Jim” Hill, the railroad magnate of the North- 
west, is building a ‘‘ cut-off” line which gives Superior 
a control of the wheat business of North Dakota and 
the Red River Valley. And yet other things to come. 

The EVENING TELEGRAM is the only paper 
through which the advertiser can satisfactorily cover 
Superior and Northern Wisconsin. Now is a good 
time to let us figure with you on rates. 


Evening Telegram, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 
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Led the Way! 





Office of 
FRANK RICE, 
Flint, Michigan. 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, February 14, 1898. 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 

Dear Sir—I noticed your page in /n/and Printer. I like 
your concise statement and if your ink is as good as your ad we will 
do some business. I am tired of paying two prices for the sake of 
thirty days’ time, and ‘‘ I don’t have to.” Please send on price list 
and specimens and get my order. 

Very respectfully, 
FRANK RICE. 





HERE are nearly twenty thousand printing offices in the United States 

and every one of them has received my advertising matter at some time 

or other. I have sold ink to less than twenty-five per cent of them and 

if the other seventy-five per cent would stop to consider as Mr. Rice has done, 
every good paying printer in the country would be on my list. 


Who thought of selling news ink in barrels at 4 cents a 
pound, until J led the way ? 

What ink house would sell a 4%-lb. can of job ink for 25 
cents until I guaranteed to match any ink under the sun at this 
price, with the exception of Carmines, Bronze Reds and Fine 
Purples? For these I charged 50 cents a 4%-lb. can. Have I 
not revolutionized the ink trade throughout the whole country ? 
Have I not been the means of compelling my competitors to 
sell at my prices, and offer credit as an inducement to in- 
fluence my trade? 


The answer to these questions is yes! Since I started over four years ago, 
I have received upward of forty thousand (40,000) orders, and in no case have 
I ever shipped the goods without the cash in advance. If my inks are not 
found as represented, I buy them back and pay all freight charges. If you 
have not used my inks, try me on a sample order. Price list and printed 
specimens mailed on application. Address, 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


8 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Oldest. Magazine in America. 


(Established 1830.) 


GODEY'S 


The only medium in the world 





that offers cash prizes 
($1,000 a month) 


to those who carefully read the ad- 
vertisements in its pages. 
GODEY’S advertisers are re- 
porting amazing results from their 
announcements in recent numbers. 


‘isc GODEY'S? 
ADVERTISING IN . 
Your advertising agent will quote you rates, 
or we will gladly furnish full information. 





THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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A GOOD COMBINATION : 














GIBBS & WILLIAMS | 


Gibbs is a specialist in the Williams has a thorough 
ee, of original W technical knowledge of 

effective — Q the ways and means of | 
> matter, designs, deas (lV turning out lithographic 3 
@ and work of that kind. as, and printed work. | 
¢ He has been doing this Knows just the right 
for years for many of paper and inks to use 
the best known adver- %° and how to employ 
$  tisers, and has made quite “JS them to the best advan- 
a reputation among those Q\ tage. His experience has 
; pees appreciate clever J been a lengthy one, ’ 
work, 


















. THE WORK THEY DO } | 
All kinds of Lithographing and Printing from a 


Business Card to a Poster. Ideas for Catalogue Cov- 
ers and Advertisements. ‘‘Snappy” Suggestions for 
7 Catching Trade. 


THEIR ADDRESS: 
THE GIBBS & WILLIAMS CO., 


183 WILLIAM ST., New York. Phone 3870 Cortlandt. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ANYTHING. 
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Remedy Co., on a recent visit to 
our office, stated : 








led since I took up 
Street Car Advertising 


ba ” 
with your concern. 








Why don’t you double yours ? 
We have the cars for you. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, N. Y. 





: 

“ The sales of 
CASCARETS 

have more than doub- : 

| 
: 
: 
: : 
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THIRTIETH YEAR 
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THE NEXT EDITION OF THE 


American 
Newspaper Directory 








Will be delivered — 
~ fo Subscribers on — 
TUESDAY, MARCH Ist. 














SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Five Dollars for Each Issue. 
$20 A YEAR. 


AN 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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The advertiser who has 
not seen our list of choicest 
American Newspapers for an 













advertiser’s use 
has missed a good 
thing. It’s a little 
bit of a list, only a 
few dozen papers and 
periodicals in all, but 
every one is a great 
adver= tising medium. 
List sent free on ap- 
plica= tion., Address 
The J Geo. P. Rowell 


Advertising Company, No. 
10 Spruce Street, New 
York City. 
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Readers 
logues or ee tor advertising. As many 
criticism. 





DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
‘By Charles Austin Bates. 


of PRINTERS’ Ink may send to this department 


advertisements, booklets, cata- 
will receive full, honest, earnest 


Cy. 
e is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ “ pays the 





George R. Syfert, who travels for 
Bancroft, Sheldon & Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, sends out a New Year's greeting, 
nicely printed on cardboard, on the 
third page of which is printed the fol- 
lowing excellent advice : 

KEEP A GOIN’. 
“ If you strike a thorn or rose 
Keep a goin’. 


Keep a goin’. 
Taint no use to fret and whine, 
If the fish ain’t on your line; 
Just bait your hook and en J on trying, 
cep a goin’. 
When the weather knocks you out, | | 
eep a goin’. 
If you tumble from the top, 
Keep a goin’. 
Suppose you are out of every dime, 
Getting broke ain’t any crime ; 
Just tell the world you're feelin’ fine, 
And keep a goin’. 
When it looks like all is UP 


If it hails or if it snows, 


eep a goin’. 
Drain all the sweetness from the cup, 
Keep a goin’. 
See the wild birds on the wing, 
Hear the bells that sweetly ring ; 
And when you feel like singing, sing. | 
Aad keep a goin’.”’ 


. 

I have just received from Mr. Joseph 
Wharmby of Birmingham, England, 
quite a lot of advertising matter of 
The ‘Tubeless Pneumatic Tire and 
Capon Heaton, Ltd. 

Mr. Wharmby tells me that he has 
full charge of the advertising of this 
concern and that the advertising has 
been successful. This I can readily 
believe. Mr. Wharmby’s work is less 
English and more American in its 
style than any English advertising I 
have ever seen, This is true, not only 
in the reading matter he uses, but in 
the style of the illustrations and the 
typography. Most all English typo- 
graphical effects are clumsy and in- 
artistic. I fancy that Mr. Wharmby 
has had to labor pretty hard with his 
printer to infuse style and snap into his 
printed matter. 

* * 
BioomincTon, Ind., Feb. 7, 1898. 
Chas. Austin Bates, New York: 

Dear Sir—Inclosed find a circular letter 
which I consider a convincing argument wh 
a person should have their old clothes cleaned, 
and I would like to have your opinion as 
to its value through your department in 


Printers’ Ink. Thanking you in advance 
for same, I am, yours very truly, 
J. S. Borts. 


BioomincTon, Ind., Jan. 29, 1898. 
Mr. Sherman Botts, Bloomington, Ind.: 

Dear Sir—Are you a patron of the Excel 
Steam Dye Works? If you are, you know 
to some extent the quality of work turned 
out. If you are not, it is to your interest as 
well as our own, that you take advantage of 
the opportunity offered, whereby you may 
effect a great saving, besides being cleaner 
and neater dressed. 

True economy spares no pains to preserve 
or extend the creditable appearance of a gar- 
ment. And, when this can be done in a truly 
satisfactory manner, it would be just as 
foolish to cast into the fire a well-filled pocket 
book as to throw aside clothing simply be- 
cause it is soiled or faded. 

Many times, before a garment is much 
worn, it presents a soiled or faded appear- 
ance. Our business is to correct such and 
put the garment into a condition but little 
short of new. 

Clothing will wear and look creditable 
from as long again to four or five times as 
long by having it worked on at the proper 
time. Not only this, but it will look better 
from start to finish than clothing which is 
* just let go.” 

e are not claiming too much when we 
say the equal to our workmanship is not to 
be found, and we are now turning out work 
that is destined to o- us a reputation far 
above that of other houses of the kind. 

We have a reputation now. If you like, 
inquire as to the kind. 

Very respectfully, 
Cuas. B. Masten. 

Did you ever see a calf staked out 
with a long rope succeed in wandering 
around and mixing himself up with the 
rope until he couldn’t move? 

That’s what this circular reminds me 
of. The man who wrote it started out 
with the whole English language before 
him, with a pretty firm determination 
to use most of it in this circular. He 
made up his mind to say something or 
die in the attempt. He- finally did 
succeed in saying something, but I'll 
bet he was mighty glad when he had 
the last word written. 

The points made in the circular are 
all right. If the writer had simply 
started out and said what he had to 
say, without attempting to make it 
sound well, he would have made it 
sound a good deal better. 

The writer of the circular doesn't 
talk the way the circular is written. In 
writing he evidently uses expressions 
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and words with which he is unfamiliar. 
He better stick to his dyeing and em- 
ploy a writer to write his ads. He 
should no more think of attempting to 
write his own circulars than he would 
expect a writer to clean and dye his 
own clothes. One undertaking is just 
as sensibleand just as economical as the 
other. 

In the issue of PRINnreRs’ INK for 
Feb. 16, there appeared the advertise- 
ments of nearly twenty different adver- 
ment writers, with prices quoted ranging 
from ‘‘ 100 ads for $1” to ** 12 ads for 
$100.” Even the man who writes ads 
a cent apiece would write a better cir- 
cular than this if he were given the 
facts to start with. 

With such a lot of talent to be had 
for such a little money, it is certainly 
the worst kind of extravagance for any 
man to attempt to write his own busi- 
ness literature. 

* . 
Eminence, Ky., Feb. 8, 1898. 
Charles Austin Bates ; 

Dear S1x—I should like to put on the mar- 
ket an eye water, and begin by advertising 
in a small way, mailing out in say 25-cent or 
$x packages on orders, I do not care to waste 
much money in the experiment, and would be 
glad to push it if I can make the scheme self- 
sustaining. I believe I have a thing of merit, 
and being a reader of the Little Schoolmaster, 
I shall be glad if you will give me this much 
of your time to suggest the proper way for 
me to begin the venture. How woulda small 
ad do in one of the magazines? I thank you 
to be good enough to let me hear, and inclose 
stamp to pay the freight. Yours truly, 

G. C, Turner. 

It is astonishing how many people 
there are who are willing to push ‘‘self- 
sustaining” schemes, and how few 
there are who have nerve enough to 
push a scheme which has to be carried 
some time before it is ‘‘ self-sustaining.” 

Hardly a day passes but some one 
refers to me a scheme that they would 
like to push, but into which they do 
not care to put any money. They are 
sure it’s a good thing, but they haven't 
the courage of their convictions. They 
have been told that fortunes could be 
made in patent medicine making and 
that advertising pays. Ther¢fore, they 
get the idea that a sure receipt for the 
accumulation of great riches is to ad- 
vertise a patent medicine. But they 
are very gracious about it; they don’t 
demand a million dollars profit the first 
year. All they want is that the scheme 
should be ‘‘ self-sustaining.” They 
are satisfied to ‘‘ put the profits right 
back into the advertising.” 

Now, a man has about as much 


chance to make a fortune starting a 
patent medicine in a small way as he 
has to go out in his back yard and 
strike a Klondike. I am inclined to 
think that there has been as much 
money lost in patent medicines as has 
ever been made in them, and the money 
is usually lost because people go into 
the business badly prepared for it, in 
the way of experience, capital and 
nerve. All three are essential to suc- 
cess. Occasionally there may be a 
man who has experience and nerve who 
can succeed without capital, but the 
instances are few and far between. 

The proper way for my Kentucky 
friend to begin the eye water venture 
is to save up all the money he can get 
his hands on until he has accumulated 
about half a million dollars. If he 
isn’t dead by that time he might take 
five or ten thousand dollars and blow 
it in in advertising his eye water. By 
the time he has seen that amount of 
money drop out of sight without mak- 
ing a ripple, he may perhaps conclude 
to save the rest of his money, and his 
eye water scheme will therefore have 
been a success, 

If Mr. Turner will refer to the biog- 
raphy of the late lamented Colonel 
Mulberry Sellers he can get some in- 
teresting statistics regarding the field 
for eye water. As I remember it, in 
the country of China alone there were 
400,000,000 of people who all had sore 
eyes and who would need a bottle of eye 
water for each eye. ‘Ihat was 800,- 
000,000 bottles at $1 a bottle. 

I don’t remember whether or not the 
Colonel wanted his scheme to be self- 
sustaining. My recollection is that he 
was looking for capital with which to 
start the enterprise. 

It is a pretty safe thing to say that if 
a man has a scheme and is not willing 
to put his own money into it, it is like- 
ly to be a poor scheme. 

If he hasn’t enough belief in its suc- 
cess to invest in it, the chances are 
that he will not make a success of it 
with some one else’s money. 

A strong belief that you are going to 
succeed is one of the chief elements of 
success. 

A man with Colonel Sellers’ en- 
thusiasm and a little bit of hard horse 
sense for ballast couldn't possibly be 
prevented from achieving his ends. 

* # 
* 

Here’s a scheme that I am not going 

to comment on. It has much in its 
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favor and quite a little against it, I 
believe, at any rate, that it is new. 
Tue Wonper, 
Millinery and Fancy Goods. 
SPRINGFIELD, Ohio, Feb, 3, 1898. 
Mr. C. A. Bates: 

Dear Str—Inctosed find a second ad of 
ours. We are giving a series of sales to 
about twelve churches, each day’s sales we 
allow ten per cent to said churches. To-day 
was an initial. We realize good sales, and 
the people who acted as salesladies became 
fully acquainted with us and our departments 
and what we have. Aiso the different State 
homes, Masonic, K. of P. and I. O. O. F. 
will each havea day. We think this series 
of public advertisement very good. Giving 
the people our manner of work, etc., respect- 
fully, F. M, Runyan. 


FOR THE CHURCHES. 


A NOVEL SCHEME TO BE TRIED AT THE WON- 
DER STORE, 








The Wonder store has conceived quite a 
novel plan which is very commendable as a 
charitable enterprise. The proprietors of the 
store have decided to give to each of the 
churches ro per cent of the proceeds of one 
day’s sales. On the day that any church is 
to receive this amount the ladies of that con- 

regation wiil act as salesladies in the store. 
One day will also be given to each of the 
three fraternal homes, the ladies from them 
acting as salesladies. This is a similar 
scheme to the one last year for the benefit of 
the Associated ,Charities, whereby a large 
sum of money was obtained for the poor. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4 

Will be the First Baptist Church Day at 
“The Wonder.” New spring and summer 
dress goods, new ginghams, new prints, new 
percales, new ath « goods of all descriptions 
new crashes and damasks, new towels and 
toweling. Everything new and weeks ahead 
of all others. Prices lower for these new 
goods than last season’s goods. Special 
prices to-morrow on kid gloves, kerchiefs. 
underwear and hosiery. Ten per cent of all 
sales go to theFirst nae church to-morrow. 

“THE WONDER.” 
Springfield's Bargain Store. 
# ¢ 
Twpv1anaPo.is, Feb. 3, 1898. 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
New York, N. ¥.: 

I being a subscriber and reader of Print- 
ers’ Ink, thought I would write you for your 
opinion as to the best mode of advertising the 
pawnbroking business, whether in the daily 
papers in the financial columns, or by display 
advertisements. And what form of an ad 
would you su t, as the nature of such a 
business is we have money to loan on all 
articles of value, as well as unredeemed 
pledges of all kinds for sale at bargains? 
Also, would you suggest nice fixtures fora 
place of this kind? Our businessis, of course. 
almost wholly local, and must be confidential 
with our borrowers. Please give me all the in- 
formation as to your ideas as to building up 
a business of hen kind and keep my name 
confidential. Very truly yours. 

As a rule pawnbrokers do not ad- 
vertise. When they do, it is generally 
in the classified columns of the news- 





papers, 


In San Francisco there is one pawn- 
broker who uses display advertising, 
in the center of which he prints a half- 
tone portrait of himself. Just what 
this has to do with it I don’t know, 
but as he is a rather good-looking, 
bright-looking young Hebrew, the im- 
pression made is rather pleasant than 
otherwise. The following is the text 
of his ad: 


UNCLE JACOBS, 


613 Pacific St. Barrels of money to loan. 
Gabriel Jacobs, I. & G. Jacobs, Proprietors. 
The old established firm of Uncle Jacobs. 


For advertising a pawnbroker’s busi- 
ness in Indianapolis, I should take 
about two inches in the Indianapolis 
Newsevery issue, and should run sim- 
ply a standing display ad, making it as 
distinct as possible. This would cost 
something like two dollars a day and 
it ought to pay. 

I doubt the wisdom of advertising 
‘*money to loan” and ‘‘ unredeemed 
pledges for sale” in the same ad. I 
guess that everybody who pawns any- 
thing believes that he is simply and 
temporarily in need of the money, and is 
not going to lose the article pledged. 
If he thought he’d lose it he would 
hesitate a long time before he would 
pawn it. My impression is that the 
regular business of lending money 
should be advertised with a standing 
ad of about two inches, and that occa- 
sionally a larger ad should be used to 
announce the sale of unredeemed 
pledges, stating prices and giving de- 
scriptions just as are given in regular 
jewelry ads. 

It is certainly unnecessary and prob- 
ably unwise for a pawnbroker to have 
elaborate and expensive fixtures in his 
shop. People generally go to a pawn 
shop only when they have to, and they 
don’t specially care what it looks like 
so that it’s easy to get into and out of 
without being seen. 

There are two things that a pawn- 
broker should consider in his adver- 
tising: First, the fact that somebody 
needs money every minute of every 
day in the year, and that they are 
going to get the money if they can 
find a place. For that reason the 
pawnbroker’s ad should be continuous 
and conspicuous. It should be con- 
tinuous and conspicuous for the other 
reason that the man who doesn’t need 
money to-day may need it to-morrow. 
and if he has seen the ad he knows 
where to go for it. 
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FORWARD, UPWARD ; NEVER BACKWARD 
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No Advance in Advertising Rates on Accouni 
of Increased Circulation—$!.60 Per Agate Line. 


600,000 * 800,000 wer 


BOYCE’S BIG WEEKLIES 


Strike a new lead again—Will have 1,000,000 
Copies Weekly by 1900. 
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IT WAS EVER THUS. 





Ww. D. Boyce Co. Strikes a New Lead and 
Jumps Circulation Another 100,000 or 
More on Their Weeklies. 





NO ADVANCE IN ADVERTISING RATES—ALL ADVERTISERS 
ARE INTERESTED—A STORY WORTH READING—UP-TO- 
DATE POLICY, PLANS AND IDEAS. 





Tue SATURDAY BLADE 

has nearly completed 
pte tm its tenth year, and has 
in the World ® greater paid circula- 

tion than any other 
weekly newspaper in the world. There 
has never been any other newspaper like 
the SaTuRDAY Buiapg publishec. It is 
made for a great class of people who 
want startling news, odd and curious 
articles and items profusely illustrated. 
They are not readers of daily papers or 
magazines and care little or nothing for 
political, religious or scientific matter. 
They don’t want, and never got in THE 
SATURDAY BLAD#, personal scandals. 
We understood our readers—gave them 
what they wanted, and havesold to them 
during the last ten years about two hun- 
dred million SarurRDAY BLADES. 


Sold Weekly Tue SaturDay BLADE 
by News- outside of . he big cities 


boysin20,- is favorably known to 


Greatest 


000 Small more people than any 
Cities and other publication in 
Towns the United States. Itis 


sold every Saturday in 


over 20,000 small cities, towns and 890 


villages. Over two-thirds of the towns 
in the United States, having a population 
of 100 and over, are reached in this way 
by this phenomenal publication. 


During the past two or 


Reason for 
Reducing three years we have 
Sale price und that our agents 


met with complaints in 
some of the smaller citiesand towns near 
by the larger cities, where the l-cent 
daily in the big city was sold for 2 cents 
in the smaller city or town reached by 
us. In order toovercome this objection, 
we have cut our price to the newsboy on 
THE SATURDAY BLADE to 1% cents per 
copy per week, enabling the boy to sell 
for 3 cents a copy. 





Readers of weekly pa- 


pro pers are not readers of 
Readers do ily papers, yet they 
not Read complained thaticents 
Dailies was too much to pay 


for an 8-page paper 
when dailies were sold at 2 cents. We 
have met and overcome this condition, 
and are fast doubling our circulation. 
It is a well-known fact that the dailies 
by cutting their price per copy in two in 
nearly every case doubled their circula- 
tion, why not weeklies ? 


urprisi During the close of 1897 
Rewnits - we tried this plan in a 
New Rules ew States, and the re- 


sults were so surprising 
that we have adopted it all over the 
United States and Canada. We have 
abandoned the return privileges and 
now have no dead papers. Every boy 
must settle for papers sent him or get 
none the next week. 


600,000 to Our circulation on THE 
,000 SatTurDAy BLADE, 
Cuicaco LEpGER and 
Weekty Cuicaco Wort is 
now over 600,000 copies 
weekly. Wesample now only in single 
wrappers, and some weeks reach as high 
as 800,000. When we can hold per- 
manently at 800,000 from sales, our ad- 
vertising rates will be advanced. The 
singlé subscription price of Tak SatuR- 
DAY BLADE at $2.00 per copy per annum 
was too high compared with the per 
annum rate of other newspapers, and we 
could not make a lower price on account 
of selling to the newsboys at 3 cents per 
copy, but now the popular price of $1.00 
per copy per year is bringing us thou- 
sands of single subscriptions that we 
never could get before. 
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Old Chica- Tut CnHIcAGcO LEDGER Ledger 
go Ledger published every Wed- Writers 
Best Family nesday, is now 27 years py Rider 





THE LEDGER now in 
addition to its depart- 
ment matter has sto- 


Paper old, and is recognized Haggard ries every week from 

by the people in the Cy Warman such well-known peo- 
smaller cities, towns and villagesasth® pet Harte ple as H. Rider Hag- 
best family paper published. In every Mrs. E. gard, Cy Warman,Bret 
family there is one or more people who Burke Col- Harte, Mrs. E. Burke 
read just sucha paper as THE CHICAGO lins, Emma Collins, Emma A. Op- 
LEDGER, and no other paper. We give 4, Opper per,Anthony Hope and 
the women in every family what they Anthony other celebrated writ- 
want to read in THE LEDGER. But $2.00 Hope and ers. Do you wonder 
per year or 5 cents acopy was too dear Others. we are getting thou- 


for an eight-page publication in the age 
of cheap print paper, so we have cut the 
price in two—it is now $1.00 per year, and 
the price to newsboys and news agents 
has been cut in two also. Result—no 
return privileges now allowed—no dead 
copies—all sold out—and big increase in 
sales. Other similar papers sell yet at 


from $2.00 to $3.00 per year. 

1897 Aver- Theactual average cir- 
age 552,-« culation of BoycE’s 
960 copies WEEKLIES for the year 
Weekly 1897 was 552,960 copies 


weekly. This is ten 
per cent better than we agreed. 


sands of paid subscrib- 
ers, at $1.00 per year, every week? We 
are not gérrillas, but our policy has 
always been to keep at the head of the 
procession—FORWARD, UPWARD; NEVER 
BACKWARD. 


Nearly-one-fifth of all 


pt ae the second-class matter 
the 2nd- going out through the 
class Post- Chicago post-office is 
age ours. We send out 


over forty tons each 
week. No wonder we get so much ad- 
vertising. Our patrons get results 
because we print plenty papers and pay 
plenty postage. 
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Boyce’s 
Big 
Weeklies 
600,000 
to 
800,000 
Copies 
Weekly 

















CENSUS FIGURES 





FOR ADVERTISERS 





Compiled and Edited by W. D. 
Boyce Co., Chicago. 
Copyright. 













E United States Census Report for 
189) furnishes some facts regarding 
the urban and suburban popaietica, 
that = ae interesting to advertis- 
ers ge y- 

Believing thats aeecetione will apgnecteane, 
compilation of figures ai percentages 

is absolutely correct, ‘and in which there ‘ts 
no element of guesswork, we submit the fol- 


lowing: 
= oubiching these figures is 
Our Object to show that there are a 
millions of 
ple inour grent lomain a who never see a y 
poe a bring to your attention the 
‘act 6 


BOYCE’S BIG WEEKLIES 


with a proved circulation of over 600,000 to 
pe aged poetee weeny, —a wholly —~ 4 


dailies only are 
has cost the government 


m da and man. 
The U. S. months of patient laboo. 
Census aoe poy ht 
correct as it is pos- 
Report sible for bamen gs 
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aia Tica Sood Povey 
Suburbaa 17,389,774; 
and Rural 


the suburban(cities of less 
than 10,000) is 


35,055,681; 
the rural pepeates (farmers, planters, 
ranchmen, etc.) is 

10,175,995. 


The percentages of these three classes to 
the total po} population are 





cities in the United States 
es in the Unit 
Cities of having a population of 
10,000 or Sogo or ver, ans Sach of 
e ulat eac 
More thee "cities we Aaa 
grand 1 of 
17,389,674. 
B... aie find that there are according to the 
report three hundred and forty-nine 
cities of this kind ; this leaves 
45,232,576 
persons living in = = jess than 10,000, in 
etn filages, hamiets, d rural districts. 
nee cial is built u 
Our Boy vd a scheme. We have 4 
ys in small cities 
Scheme and towns who act as our 
agents on Saturdays. 
are the residents of cities 
The Two of overfiv,00each, andt he 
Great dents of the small 
towns and rural districts. 
Classes — first class amounts 


to m 

The report was made in 1390." "The increase 
in population is about 22 per cent every ten 
years, so that it is safe to add 11 per cent to 
the figures herein given, so far as totals go. 
The percentages, however, remain practical- 
ly the same. 


The Total of the United States ac- 


lati one to — ———. 

Po vas from house ouse 

peeane in 1890, was exactly 
62,623,250. 


The average number to each family accord- 
ing to the same report was 


5.5 PERSONS. 
The = on Jan’ 1, Ii taki 
= pop n ye Med 896, ng 
* 69,510,697. 


17,389,674. 


They for the most part do or can get the 
ba newspapers. 
e second class amounts to 


45,232,576 
and itis estimated that a small per cent of 
this number ever buy a daily newspaper. 
per ct. in the first class. 
per ct. in the latter class. 
We go to the 7234 per cent. 


Big Wook. man tteraorsmnseet 5 


Monthly = cent of our popula- 


‘ 





Boyce’s Big Monthly 
400,000 copies monthly 


25 per ounte line net. 1—No discount for time of space. 2—any ad- 


Adv: nent die rates $ 
vertisement d da et at —s ime. 
N A great many mai 


report that. it has produced more and better 
the circulation. This is due to ae fact faeee every copy goes into a single wrapper 
mail-order 


twice 
into the pomes of some one who is a 
OR 


order advertisers who have been using Boyce'’s MonTHLYy 


results than other publications of more than 


§ CLOSE on the 15th of of each mouih, Papers in the hands of the readers on 
the first of each: uwnth—pay day. 
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% Nevo Journal = 
W. Ro HEARST. Se 

The Advertising Printed in the , oe 
Morning Journal : 
Evening Journal ae 


Sunday Journal 


In January, 1898, was 


50 per cent more « 


Than it was in January, 1897. 


Why ? 


Advertisers are beginning to realize that space 
in a newspaper as enterprising as the JOURNAL 
is mighty valuable at 


SF 


I/ of a’cent per line 
for each thousand 
of circulation...... 
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i New York Journal 


162 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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